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E understand: 
That Albert O. Wharton, a labor mem- 


ber of the Railroad Labor Board, was re- 
elected President of the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor at 
the convention of that organization held in Chi- 
cago in April, 1922. 

That Bert M. Jewell was at the same time 
reélected Vice-President of the organization. 

That the convention, after discussion, reached the 
understanding that Vice-President Jewell was to 
sign as “president,” and not as “acting president.” 

That Brother Wharton, with other officers newly 

elected, gathered on the platform and in the pres- 
ence of the convention repeated the following ob- 
ligation: 
“I... of my own free will and in the presence of 
the officers and delegates of this convention here 
assembled, pledge upon my honor as a man, to 
perform to the best of my ability, all the duties of 
the office to which I have been elected. I will obey 
the constitution and laws of this organization and 
orders emanating from its proper officers, when 
in conformity therewith... .” 

That this understanding of the status of Brother 
Wharton has for some time been familiar to the 
public members of the Labor Board. 

That one of these public members has said that 
“The shopmen’s strike was engineered from in- 
side the Labor Board.” — 

That this understanding of the status of Brother 
Wharton has been made available to President 

Harding. | 

That Section 306 (a) of the Transportation Act 

reads in part as follows: 
“Any member of the Labor Board who during his 
term of office . . . holds any office in any organiza- 
tion of employees .. . shall at once become ineligible 
for further membership upon the Labor Board.” 


OLITICAL America is again reminded that 
there is a limit to the grace with which the 


citizens of a State welcome advice from outsiders:: 
If we may judge by the primary campaign now: 
under way in Michigan, that State is becoming res- 
tive under the effort to make a national issue out. 
of “Newberryism.” That editorial local patriots. 
should declare the State slandered may signify lit-. 
tle. More unexpected and more significant are the 
indications of a very general apathy in the State: 
campaign. Two months ago every one was saying 

as a matter of course that there would be a hot 

primary fight in Michigan this year. Quite the 

opposite. The Detroit Free Press goes so far as 
to say, “There is depressing evidence that the large 

mass of the people of Michigan are not. inter- 

ested.” 14 

“Newberryism,” as a matter of fact, is not, at 
least directly, so much of an issue in Michigan as 
it is in certain other States. Indirectly, however, 
the bringing of campaign expenses into the lime- 
light is having its effect. Senator Townsend, Re- 
publican, who seeks renomination, feels con- 
strained to make public statements monthly of all 
campaign expenditures in his behalf. One of his 
opponents, Patrick Kelly, has been severely 
heckled by women for refusing to follow Senator 
Townsend’s example. The law, of course, requires’ 
no such statements. A third candidate, Mr. Baker, 
is making his canvass as “a poor man” and on the: 
theory that the farmers and laboring classes are. 
discontented. He is attacking almost sine agra 
the Transportation Act in particular. 

An anti-Ford organ says, “Ford gives orders tan 
getting a U. S. Senatorship as he gives orders for 
building a blast furnace.” There is little evidence 
that such “orders” are being honored. 


HE general indications are. that Michigan will 
have one of the least costly and least exciting 
primary elections under its present law. Little. 
money, little interest? We dislike to say so. But 
it is evident that the problem of the right use of 
money in political campaigns must have more seri- 
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ous attention than it has yet received, if it is to be 
solved. What is undoubtedly an important factor 
in rolling up huge campaign expenses was touched 
on by Mr. Charles D. Hilles, of New York, at a 
complimentary dinner tendered him on the occa- 
sion of his retirement as president of the National 
Republican Club. Speaking of certain party debts 
Mr. Hilles said, “These deficits are rarely impos- 
ing in their proportions, unless they are incurred 
by successful business men who are sojourning in 
politics temporarily. A lion in finance is a lamb in 
politics quite as often as a giant in politics is a 
pigmy in business.” 


NE of the most important and interesting of 
the Senatorial primaries is that of Califor- 
nia, which is taking place as we go to press. Here 
the renomination of Hiram W. Johnson is con- 
tested by Mr. Charles C. Moore, a San Francisco 
business man of high reputation, who was presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Exposition. What 
makes the contest particularly interesting is that 
ranged back of Moore are a large number of those 
progressives who formerly followed Johnson as 
their leader, but who are now disillusioned. They 
include such men as Chester Rowell, E. O. Eger- 
ton, William Kent, Ralph Arnold, and many others. 
On the other hand, the chief supporters of John- 
son are William Randolph Hearst and M. H. de 
Young, owner of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
The Johnson political machine, fed at the public 
crib, is still powerful in California, and old-line 
politicians predict that it will win. The Moore 
campaign, however, though undertaken as a for- 
lorn hope, as a protest against Johnson’s conduct 
as Senator and against the Johnson machine, has 
shown unexpected strength, and in the last fort- 
night has greatly worried the Johnson leaders. 
Johnson’s alliance with Hearst is a bitter pill for 
Californians to swallow, especially his employment 
while Senator to defend Hearst before the Su- 
preme Court for his theft of news from the Asso- 
ciated Press, and as counsel in the New York trac- 
tion matter to obstruct the enlightened policy of a 
Republican Governor. Southern California will 
give Moore a large majority, as will many of the 
mountain districts; if Moore is defeated, John- 
son will owe his success solely to the machine which 
he built up by patronage while Governor of the 
State. 


HE sister of an army officer recently “plucked” 

at the age of fifty-three, moved thereto by 

an editorial paragraph in our issue of August 5, 
has written us a pathetic account of her brother’s 
condition. “My brother seems to have lost, for 
the time, all self-confidence,” says she. “The de- 
jected appearance that he makes in contrast with 
his military bearing of only a few months ago 
completely withers me, so that with difficulty I 
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carry on my accustomed mode of life among 
people to whom no satisfactory explanation can 
be made. On returning home from work, I almost 
always find him seated resting his head upon his 
hand, or walking up and down with measured 
tread. Urged to undertake some new line of work, 
he always answers with the deadening words, 
‘I’m too old to begin.’ My father was a captain in 
the Civil War and instilled in my mind a patriotic 
sentiment, but the worry and insomnia I have suf- 
fered as a result of this ex post facto law seem at 
present to have deadened my patriotism.” 

We know nothing about the merits of this par- 
ticular case, but we venture to say that, among the 
2,500 who under the recent legislation are to be 
plucked, there will be many a conscientious effi- 
cent officer on whom the terrible humiliation will 
have an effect similar to that above described. 

Some will say that those who succumb thus show 
a weak and puling spirit. That is not fair. They 
showed spirit enough, these fellows, under fire. 
Only the humiliation touched them mortally in 
their pride. Those who succumb are not to be 
blamed or despised. But we wish for all the 
plucked ones a spirit above what the bad faith of 
Congress may do, “unconquerable will and cour- 
age never to submit or yield” to the bludgeonings 


of Fate or Congress. Gentlemen of the Congress, | 


you do not well, in bad faith to sow such seeds of 
bitterness ! 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is right. It 


is absurd to expect a married man to live on 


nothing at all, and you can’t blame him if, while 
trying to live on nothing at all, he picks up odd 
jobs outside his university work. But Northwest- 
ern has adopted the wrong corrective. Instead of 
forbidding instructors to marry, it should cut 
down the number of its faculty so as to leave 
enough money to go around. The truth is, facul- 
ties are in the situation of the coal miners: they 
number too many men. A “fact-finding” commit- 
tee composed of business men would undoubtedly 
discover that our universities cannot furnish 
enough productive work for their vast army of 
laborers. We do not overlook the fact that in- 
structors groan under the burden of many hours 
of teaching and committee meetings. What we 
are laying stress on is productive work. We can 
see no reason for dividing knowledge up into such 
snippets as provide the excuse for many a course. 
If one-quarter of the courses offered in any large 
university were to be discarded, the result would 
not be calamitous but beneficial. Or suppose that 
our highly specialized present system were prac- 
ticed in, say, four universities, one each in the 
East, West, North, and South, and that the re- 
maining universities were satisfied with a more 
modest programme. Think of all the overlapping 
which would be avoided, and think of the fat sal- 
aries that universities could then provide. 
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PON the news of Michael Collins’s death, al- 
most every one was moved to throw up his 
hands and cry, “No hope for Ireland! A curse is 


- on her!” Whether or no the attack from ambush 


by some 200 “irregulars” on the Collins party of 
twenty officers and men was in violation of the 
laws of war (the irregulars have been conceded 
belligerent rights) depends on whether or no the 
irregulars were uniformed or wore some readily 
distinguishable badge to mark their party. But, 
whether or no there was violation of the laws of 
war, it was the most despicable, cowardly, and in- 
human of ambushes; in the view of all generous 
men it was assassination of the meanest type. To 
give it its proper name, it was the crowning act of 
infamy of those “irregulars” whose conduct in 
the civil war has been consistently infamous be- 
yond precedent. No hope for Ireland, then—such 
an Ireland? Why, yes, great hope. According to 
competent authority, the irregulars and their sym- 
pathizers do not total more than 10 per cent. of 
the population. The other 90 per cent. are as de- 
cent as so many average Americans. Indeed, the 
behavior of the Free State Government and of 
the National Army has been almost without prece- 
dent for restraint and generosity. 
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It is, of course, to Ireland a tragedy of the first 
order, the loss of Collins: a genuine national hero, 
a fellow of infinite resource, of an invincible 
buoyancy of spirit, of complete integrity, of a 
merry valor, of a personal magic hardly equalled 
in our time, the darling of his countrymen. But 
the very able Richard Mulcahy is quite competent :‘ 
to carry the war to a successful finish. And though 
the loss of Collins, the statesman, the President of 
the Provisional Free State Government, the cham- 
pion of the policy of loyal fulfillment of the London 
Agreement, twinned as it is with the loss of Grif- 
fith, creates a doubtful, even, perhaps, a dangerous 
situation, it is no compliment to the Irish people 
to despair of worthy successors to those two great 
men. The work of Griffith and Collins has been 
carried to the point whence smaller men, equally 
sincere, can successfully continue it. 

We could justly praise Griffith as highly as we 
have praised Collins, though in a different kind. 
He died of over-work in the cause of his country; 
a death as truly heroic as the death of Collins. 
And, though not a soldier, he was as intrepid as 
Collins, as he showed at Sligo. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 


The Right to Work 


Harding said, “A free American has the 

right to work without any other’s leave.” 
And in his message to Congress on August 18 he 
repeated the proposition and vigorously asserted 
that it would be maintained by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Did Mr. Harding understand the revolutionary 
bearings of his statement? On both occasions, it 
is true, his words were prompted by a specific set 
of circumstances—the situation in the coal and 
rail strikes. It was not his intention, for the time 
being, we may suppose, to see the principle applied 
beyond those two fields. He did, nevertheless, ele- 
vate the issue to a moral plane, not being satisfied 
to consider merely the public’s rights and con- 
venience. And if a moral issue can be found to 
guarantee a man’s right to work with reference to 
the mining of coal and operation of the railroads, 
man’s right to work, unmolested by his fellows, 
can be made a moral issue wherever labor is em- 
ployed. For it is absurd to look upon this as a 
sacred right only when the interruption of man’s 
work inconveniences the public. 

As stated by President Harding, here is a great 
moral principle to enforce which he means to use 
“all the powers of the Government.” It is a prin- 
ciple with a ring to it, the kind of ring which 
sounds American—“A free American has the right 
to work without any other’s leave.” It is a prin- 


T his speech at Marion on July 4 President 


ciple which should appeal to every one as a true 
American’s birthright. It is not a new principle, 
yet one which has long been in abeyance. And the 
determination of a President of the United States 
to enforce it would, if carried out broadly, be one 
of the most important milestones in our history. 
If the President will live up to his words, and if, 
through the instrumentality of the Government, 
he succeeds in so changing the complexion of our 
industrial life that outlawry and threats of vio- 
lence no longer find a place in labor disputes, this 
one achievement will make him an outstanding fig- 
ure among our Presidents. 

He has chosen an auspicious time. The public 
is sick of seeing itself flouted, of being at the 
mercy of labor and capital, and is more than will- 
ing to have the old, primitive methods replaced by 
more enlightened ones. 

But let no one think that the principle of man’s 
right to work will be accepted without great oppo- 
sition, especially on the part of labor leaders. 
They know, and everybody knows, that the teeth of 
most strikes have been violence and intimidation. 
Once the principle in question is strictly enforced, 
the strike will in general have lost its potency. It 
may be that by a widening of the affiliations of 
labor unions a great deal can be accomplished by 
means of sympathetic strikes, even without threat 
and violence. But that method is full of difficulties 
for the labor leaders. 
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The enforcement of the principle of the right to 
work would be regarded by union labor as a body 
blow, and not unnaturally. Suppose it were known 
that every person replacing a striker today would 
be completely safeguarded, how long would the 
railroad strike last? It would collapse immedi- 
ately, since labor is plentiful just now. In consid- 
ering the principle outlined by the President every 
one might as well recognize that its enforcement 
would, unless supplemented by carefully devised 
- legislation, upset most of the present calculations 
of the labor union. It would tend to leave laborers 
at the mercy of the employer, as they were left be- 
fore the union became so active. It is, of course, 
the public’s realization of labor’s plight and the 
employer’s greed which has made people, during 
the past thirty or forty years, so tolerant of the 
outlawry practiced by unions. By outlawry and 
threats of outlawry the workingman succeeded in 
bettering his economic status, and a sympathetic 
public was lenient and forgiving on that account. 

But the public now understands how patient it 
has been. It is beginning to insist that the rela- 


tions of labor and capital shall be so managed that 
there shall not be this widespread inconvenience 
year in and year out. It has no intention of taking 
away from the union its privilege of collective bar- 
gaining or its right to strike, but it is now ready 
to say that unless workingmen can conduct their 


strikes in a law-abiding way, then strikes must 
cease. It expects from the unions some construc- 
tive suggestions and not merely an obsession with 
their own selfish interests. We venture to predict 
that some really helpful suggestions coming from 
union leaders would have the public’s enthusiastic 
support. . 

For ourselves, we are happy that the President 
has brought the whole question to a sharp issue by 
proclaiming a principle to which every self-re- 
specting American must subscribe. To enforce it 
satisfactorily will require the exercise of consum- 
mate statesmanship. If President Harding does no 
more than get the principle so oriented in peo- 
ple’s minds that it can be made a slogan in the 
fight to straighten out labor troubles, he will have 
done much. 

We cannot but feel that the more thoughtful of 
labor-union men will see how valuable in the long 
run the principle would be to them. Many of them 
have been forced into strikes for which they had 
no relish; they have not even had the privilege of 
voting secretly on a strike, being required to say 
yes or no in a meeting frenzied by their enterpris- 
ing leaders. There is plenty of evidence to show 
that union men are not satisfied with the manner 
in which they are being led and that a reasonable 
campaign of education might disclose to them the 
fact that to reject the principle of man’s right to 
work would be to turn their backs on their own 
best interests. 
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The President will not expect to win their con- 
fidence by depriving them of their strongest 
weapon unless at the same time he is prepared to 
advocate the setting up of machinery which will 
hold the balance even between labor and capital. | 
In the Railroad Labor Board there seems to be the 
possibility of such an instrument. We still believe 
that if it is provided with proper authority—and 
this is the President’s intention—it will more and 
more win a reputation for fairness, and can dem- 
onstrate that the new ways are much better than 
the old. 

The matter will not be so difficult as it now ap- 
pears if the principle of freedom to work can be 
got home to the public as a part of our American. 
tradition which from now on, at least, must not be 


forfeited. 


The Helmsman Sets a Course 


FTER much buffeting by contrary winds 
A and cross-currents, sometimes through en- 


veloping fog, Helmsman Harding has at 
last set a straight and definite course through the 
stormy and rock-strewn Sea of Strikes. He has 
picked out two true beacons: “‘no body of men... 


Shall be permitted to choose a course that imperils 


public welfare” and “the right of men to work.” If 
he will but hold the tiller firm on this course, unde- 
terred by menacing clouds and impervious to false 
counsel, he will soon win through to the calmer 
waters of prosperous seas, to the grateful satis- 
faction of passengers and crew alike. 

Such in allegorical form is our appraisal of the 
President’s significant and statesmanlike message 
to Congress on August 18. A considerable portion 
of that message is taken up with a recital of the 
Administration’s long series of fruitless efforts at 
negotiation and mediation to end the two great 
strikes, efforts which taxed to the utmost not only 
the characteristic patience and toleration of Mr. 
Harding, but that of the general public as well. 
As for the shopmen’s strike, we believe that, had 
the President from the start taken a position 
squarely backing up the Railway Labor Board and 
affirming unequivocally the right to work, the 
strike would have long since been ended and the 
public interest highly served. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent’s willingness to compromise on the principle 
of seniority, a compromise which the carriers were 
bound in honor to reject, but which was dictated 
by Mr. Harding’s overwhelming sense of responsi- 
bility for what he terms “the pressing demands of 
the welfare of the whole people,” was calculated to 
complicate gravely future railway labor contro- 
versies. In any case, union labor cannot but thank 
the President for giving to their side the most in- 
dulgent consideration. The delay occasioned by 
these long negotiations has been costly and exas- 
perating, but it has achieved one big result. It has 
convinced the public that the Administration is no 
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tool of “the interests” and has crystallized public 
opinion on the fundamental principles which the 
President has now announced. The issues have 


. been clarified and Mr. Harding will have solidly 


behind him the vast majority of the people in his 
determination to put an end to the wholesale cam- 
paign of sabotage, assault, intimidation, train- 
wrecking, and murder by which the unions have 
sought to apply “economic pressure.” 

The President’s recommendation to Congress of 
the establishment of a Government commission, 
clothed with authority to investigate to the bottom 
the coal-mining industry, wages, and conditions of 
labor, and to recommend legal enactments to safe- 
guard the public, should have universal approval. 
It is a constructive proposal of the first impor- 
tance. Concerning the President’s other concrete 
recommendations we are less confident. The emer- 
gency created by the great coal strike may demand 
the intervention of a Government commission with 
authority to purchase, sell, and distribute coal, but 
we should like to see every possible resource short 
of this exhausted before resorting to such a war- 
time measure with the evils inseparable from it. 
Likewise we are-inclined to doubt the necessity of 
special legislation regarding the safeguarding of 
the rights of aliens under treaty as against the 
action of local authorities or against their failure 
to act. No State can set aside treaty rights and 
the Federal courts are open for redress. It lies 
within the power of the Department of Justice to 
make a salutary example of local authorities who 
disregard and flout these rights, while in such 
legislation there is danger of encroaching yet fur- 
ther on the proper rights of the States. 

We note one statement in the message which 


indicates that the President has been imposed 


upon with false and inaccurate information. He 
says: “Under these conditions of hindrance and 
intimidation there has been such a lack of care of 
motive power that the deterioration of locomotives 
and the non-compliance with the safety require- 
ments of the law are threatening the breakdown 
of transportation.” It is true that there has been 
a large amount of criminal sabotage and that loco- 
motives and other rolling stock have been covertly 
damaged, but it is also true that the railroads have 
been extraordinarily successful in making repairs 
and in maintaining their equipment in spite of this. 

We call attention to this point in the President’s 
message’ because of the ironical effrontery of the 
Strikers’ argument based upon the assumption that 
rolling stock has sadly broken down and that public 
Safety is endangered. To put sand in bearings, 
tamper with bolts and gears, cut air-brake hose, 
and then to appeal for public support on the 
ground that the railroads cannot operate safely 
without their help because of the condition of 
equipment, strikes us as a delicious example of 
sardonic humor. 
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Tariff and Bonus-—The Bun- 
combe of Blind Leaders 


EPUBLICAN members of the Senate and 

R House present a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle. To be sure, there are a few con- , 

spicuous examples of men of courage and intelli- 
gence who are standing on principle and who 
thereby win the respect even of their political op- 
ponents. But the mass are tremulously concerned 
over their prospects of reélection, and in their 
anxiety to catch in their sails every vagrant breeze 
that blows are pursuing a course not only endan- 
gering their own campaigns but likely to encom- 
pass the defeat of their party two years hence. 
They are now transforming Republicans into Dem- 
ocrats at an astonishing rate. 

The two measures which are doing this so 
successfully and to which the major part of 
the present session has been devoted are the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill and the Soldiers’ 


Bonus Bill. Both are political boomerangs of 
high power. Glance at the proposed tariff 
enactment. Nearly every one outside of Con- 


gress realized two fundamental considerations 
governing the situation. The first was that 
the changed position of the United States from 
a debtor to a creditor nation and the unset- 
tled economic conditions in Europe made it haz- 
ardous to venture on any tariff legislation at all 
until proper data could be obtained. The second was 
that nothing could be better calculated to injure 
American business and raise the cost of living than 
to erect a tariff wall which would prevent other 
countries buying our products in the only way pos- 
sible to them, namely, by selling us theirs. Oblivi- 
ous of these obvious facts, both houses have passed 
bills that constitute the most grotesque example of~ 
tariff legislation in the history of the country. As 
the bills come to conference, there is the difference 
between the two houses as to the so-called Ameri- 
can valuation plan as well as nearly twenty-five 
hundred Senate amendments. It is a spectacle to 
make the judicious grieve. It also presents to 
President Harding the greatest opportunity of his 
career. If he will choose the courageous course 
and veto the obnoxious measure, he will not only 
win for himself a high place in the esteem of 
his fellow-countrymen, but will rescue his party 
from ignominious defeat. The American people 
are now disgusted with the jockeying and lobbying 
that have written the bill; their disgust will be in- 
tensified tenfold if its effects come home to them. 

The proposed bonus bill is even worse. Even if 
no question of principle were involved—which is 
not true—it seems-incomprehensible that Congress 
should show such a lack of foresight as to enact a 
measure involving so enormous an expenditure 
without providing some tangible scheme for 
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As a matter of fact, of those 
who propose and support it, few indeed 
really want it. They would talk for it and 
get what political capital they may out of it, 
and then throw upon the President the onus of 
saving them from the effect of their disingenuous 
action—a familiar political subterfuge. The Presi- 
dent has made up his mind to veto the bill, an 
action which would be consistent with his earlier 
declaration. It is reassuring to know that the Presi- 
dent is determined to assume this responsibility. 


The Vigilantes of Italy 


W « a stalwart and fearless youth rushes 


meeting it. 


in and puts out of action a brutal bully 
who is maltreating and terrorizing help- 

less women and children, normal people feel a 
thrill of satisfaction. A similar feeling was the 
natural reaction when two years ago the youth of 
Italy, mainly those who had fought bravely in the 
war, came to the defense of their country and 
saved it from the threatened Communist over- 
throw instigated by Moscow. In 1919 Italy was in 
a desperate situation. The war had left a bitter 
legacy of poverty, unemployment, and discontent. 
The Bolsheviki had poured in hundreds of agita- 
tors and millions of money to take advantage of it. 
Rights of property were denied, governmental au- 
thority laughed at, and the law openly flouted. 
Under these conditions the elections were held. It 
was not strange that in the summer of 1920 fac- 
tories were seized by the workingmen and lands by 
peasants. The Government, headed by Giolitti, 
was helpless. For a time it looked as if the red 
flood would engulf Italy, and Moscow cheered. 

Then came the Fascisti. Recruited chiefly from 
ex-soldiers, filled with patriotic devotion to their 
country, and loathing those who sought to destroy 
it in the name of Communism, they met force with 
force and rushed up and down joyously, putting 
the fear of God into the hearts of the bullies who 
were accustomed to terrorize the weak and work 
their own sweet will with the property of others. 

But necessary as are the ministrations of vigi- 
lantes in times when constituted authorities are 
helpless or inert, the cost is likewise great. Obedi- 
ence to law, respect for authority, national disci- 
pline are boons slowly and dearly won, and easily 
lost. The Fascisti, their ranks swelled by many of 
the unemployed and discontented, have dreams of 
a permanent organization with a dominating influ- 
ence on the Government. We trust that wiser 
counsel will prevail among their leaders. It is re- 
ported that Mussolini, the head of their organiza- 
tion, has issued an order to demobilize them. If 
this proves true, a grave danger may be averted, 
for it would be a tragedy if Italy, having taken a 
strong drug to cure a serious ill, should in turn 
succumb to addiction to it. 
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Lord Northcliffe 


E was undoubtedly a great man. His war- 
H contribution was nearly of the first order. 
Several years before the war, convinced 
that war was inevitable, he labored to prepare 
Britain for it. He was one of the first to advocate 
conscription; he overthrew Asquith; he drew at- 
tention to Kitchener’s limitations (perhaps his 
most important service) ; he was instrumental in 
the formation of a Coalition ministry; his mission 
to the United States in 1917 was of almost incal- 
culable value to his country; and to end, without 
completing, the recital of his services, he became 
Chief of Inter-Allied Propaganda. Considered by 
itself, his contribution to the war was sufficient to 
stamp him a great man and an ardent patriot. 
Colonel Harvey goes so far as to say that he is 
“convinced by study and observation at close range 
that Northcliffe and the Times [of which North- 
cliffe gained control in 1908 to the consternation 
of a great part of the conservative British public] 
saved England. In all Britain only Northcliffe 
was prepared.” 

He made strenuous efforts towards the end of 
his life to spread knowledge of each other through- 
out the far-flung portions of the British Empire, 
so that each should recognize the others’ needs, 
and all should appreciate the necessary elements 
of an imperial policy. In pursuit of this grand ob- 
ject, he made a world-tour of the British posses- 
sions, the strain of which doubtless brought on or 
rendered acute the heart-trouble which killed him. 
Thus he was in a sense a martyr to a noble aim. 

It should be added—and for this his egregious 
faults should be forgiven him—that he never 
wavered in his friendship for France and sympathy 
for her intolerable post-war difficulties. It should 
be further added that he did as much as any Briton 
for the development of motor- transportation and 
aviation, and as much as any Briton (except, per- 
haps, Lord Bryce) for the improvement of Anglo- 
American understanding and relations. 

But his aims were not all noble by any means; 
at all events his methods were often far from 
noble. He was supremely an egoist, and self-love, 
an itch for power, and a passion for the lime-light 
vitiated great part of his career. He has im- 
mensely increased the influence of journalism, but 
at what cost in vulgarity, banality, standardiza- 
tion! He had the vanities of a Little Napoleon. 

We have said some things in disparagement of 
Northcliffe; but recalling the authentic stories of 
his generosity, both to his own family and to many 
a struggling journalist and artist, and realizing 
the warm human heart that beat beneath the more 
obvious exterior of hustle and material ambition, 
we can overlook his shortcomings, which were the 
faults of his qualities and a product of his time 
and environment, and say that a great man has 
passed. 
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The Truce in the Soft Coal War 


By Benjamin Baker 


the agreement signed at Cleveland on August 
15 by the United Mine Workers and by indi- 
vidual coal operators. 

The first and most obvious is resumption of soft soal 
production by a daily increasing number of the mines 
which have been idle since last March. The signers 
on the date of the agreement represented mines in only 
seven States, and much less than half the former nor- 
mal output of the former unionized mines; but, as this 
is written, most of the operators of Indiana and II- 
linois have surrendered to the Union, and by the time 
these words are in print the total production will prob- 
ably be nearly or quite up to the normal level. An in- 
dustrial coal famine of threatening proportions has 
been averted, and the householders of the Northwest, 
who depend on bituminous coal, will have enough of it 
at least to avoid suffering. 

The second is a rather sweeping victory for the miners 
over both the operators and the public, whose real char- 
acter is that of a truce which almost certainly will ex- 
pire on March 31, 1923; and which is even more cer- 
tainly only the prologue to another bitter fight in which 
the Federal Government will be involved as it has not 
been during the strike just ended. The steps leading 
to the Cleveland agreement, and the provisions of the 
agreement itself, taken in connection with President 
Harding’s plan for a Federal commission of inquiry, 
deserve rather detailed record because they so clearly 
indicate the conflicting interests and purposes which 
will figure in the coming struggle. 

With reference to the victory-for-the-miners aspect 
of the truce, this victory is certainly substantial only 
in that the miners have delayed at least until March 31, 
next, any deflation of the war-time peak wages which 
they received (but seem not to have enjoyed), up ito 
last April; and have assured for the next seven months 
the collection of union dues by means of the “check- 
off.” These particular results they probably would 
not have obtained under the arbitration offered by the 
President, which they refused. They successfully re- 
sisted all proposals for including an arbitration pro- 
vision in the agreement—an issue on which Illinois and 
Indiana continued to stand out until after the confer- 
ence adjourned. 

On the interstate contract which President Lewis of 
the miners expected to secure when he called the con- 
ference, the miners apparently lost. The conference 
adjourned from the first day, Monday, August 7, until 
Wednesday, the 9th, in order to let more operators 
come in, and also to give time for considering the so- 
called Crews plan, drawn up with Lewis’s approval, 
apparently much on the lines of the one finally signed. 
On Thursday, operators from outside the Central Com- 
petitive Field, for which Lewis wished to restore the 
former contract, were excluded from the conference; 
but an alarm over a report that the Government would 
rate that a violation of the Anti-Trust Act (many of 
these operators, with miners’ officials, are already under 
indictment on that charge) caused Lewis to abandon 
in a public statement the plan for an interstate con- 
tract and to accept an agreement to be signed by all in- 


TN large results stand out as consequences of 


dividual operators who wished. It is significant of 


the commercial pressure on the operators and of the 


necessities of the Union that the final agreement was 
proposed by T. H. Watkins, of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania field, with whose district the national officers of 
the Miners have never before dealt directly. 

The operators yielded for a variety of reasons. Some 
were influenced solely by the prospect of large sales in 
an empty market, at prices which would give them 
large profits even at the high level of wages accepted. 
With this motive, which had some effect on probably 
most of the operators, was: the feeling that public 
sentiment would condemn any further resistance to 
the Union terms, when resistance meant failure to 
mine any of the coal so much needed by the country. 
Operators who yielded on this second ground probably 
did so in the hope that President Harding’s commis- 
sion, backed by Congress, would sweep away the Cleve- 
land agreement. 

In the provisions of the agreement itself are evi- 
dent the selfish purposes of the miners and of some of 
the operators; and there may be found also an indica- 
tion of how the miners will soon push their demand 
for the six-hour day, five-day week, and still higher 
wages. 

Denial of the public interest in coal mining is writ- 
ten all over the provisions of Sections 2, 3, and 4. The 
provisions for an October conference of miners and 
operators, which is to select a joint commission to find 
“facts,” and to devise (for action upon it at a conven- 
tion in January) a plan by which miners and operators 
shall settle the next wage contract without any inter- 
ference by the public, shows its anti-public character 
very clearly—in no way more emphatically than by its 
preposterous plan for having President Harding ap- 
prove (or even appoint some members of) a determin- 
ing body on which the public has no representation! 
There must be a large element of fraudulent represen- 
tation and treacherous intent in an agreement which 
includes prominently a device so obviously hostile to 
the policy of the Government and so repugnant to the 
most elementary sense of justice and fitness. 

In (a), Section 3, is the clue to future wage de- 
mands, and the indication of how they will be urged. 
The budget of cost-of-living will be introduced again, 
and the public may expect to see Professor Ogburn 
again declaring on high piles of figures that a miner 
in a country town cannot possibly eke out a decent ex- 
istence on an annual income that is some hundreds of 
dollars greater than that on which millions of other 
families are living in what they mistakenly think is a 
healthy respectability. The result of this campaign, 
if it should succeed, would be a tax on the coal-consum- 
ing public measured by what operators and miners to- 
gether think the traffic would tolerate. The chief im- 
mediate prospect of escape is through the President’s 
Coal Commission, which no connivance should be al- 
lowed to forestall. As a whole, the Cleveland agree- 
ment represents the Mine Workers’ effort to forestall 
and to exclude any participation by the public or its of- 
ficial representatives in the regulation of the coal in- 
dustry. A sharp conflict on that issue is inevitable. 
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By John Firman Coar 


HE grave crisis caused by the assassination of 
Walther Rathenau seems to have passed for the 
moment. A graver crisis is impending. Sub- 

consciously every German is living under its dread 
shadow and the nerves of men are taut with vague fore- 
bodings. Perhaps we Americans may be able to under- 
stand, though we are hardly in the position to appreci- 
ate, the subtly disintegrating pressure which gradual 
national impoverishment exerts on the German people. 
In Russia and in the Balkan states impoverishment was 
the result of national disintegration. This we can both 
understand and appreciate. But in Germany the process 
is being reversed. Its details would weary all but po- 
litical economists, but a few general facts may be wel- 
come to those who still recall the fine hopes we cher- 
ished during the war. 

“National impoverishment,” as I use the term, must 
not be mistaken for “state bankruptcy.” The German 
State is hopelessly bankrupt now, and with this fact 
most Germans reckon quite unemotionally. They are 
troubled only by the “when” and the “how” of official 
bankruptcy. By “national impoverishment” I mean 
something far more serious than the repudiation of 
national debts and the scrapping of a depreciated cur- 
rency. I mean the steady consumption of a people’s 
wealth and the relentless enervation of a people’s eco- 
nomic energy. This is exactly what is taking place in 
Germany. 

' Take the case of German merchants. Last spring 
they replenished their stocks at prices determined by 
an average dollar exchange rate of 280 marks. This 
new stock was sold at a fixed (30 per cent.) profit in 
paper marks. Meanwhile the mark continued to depre- 
ciate, and with every turn-over of a merchant’s stock 
the paper profits of his sales were wiped out, and often 
heavy losses on capital account incurred. The ultimate 
consequences are ‘self-evident as far as the mercantile 
world is concerned. Material impoverishment is inevi- 
table, and business enterprise is slowly becoming 
paralyzed. 

The ultimate consequences for the purchasing public 
are the same, though they are reversed and therefore 
somewhat obscured. Purchasers are deluded by the be- 
lief that they are obtaining bargains when they buy 
goods or necessities under the foregoing conditions. 
Consequently they spend more recklessly than their in- 
come, as measured by any stable currency, warrants. 

But worse than either the consequences for the mer- 
chants or the consequences for the consuming public 
are the consequences for the German people. A very 
large percentage of the sales are made to foreigners 
who crowd into the country from all points of the 
compass. Goods purchased by them and taken from 
the country are, up to 50 per cent. of their real value (if 
not more), gifts of the German people to other peoples. 
This particular process of self-impoverishment has been 
going on for at least two years on a huge scale in export 
industry. We know it as the dumping system. Today 
the leading industrialists are quite aware that it is 
ruining them and also the country, but are powerless to 
stay the evil. Land, houses, shops, industrial plants, and 


other kinds of property are passing into the hands of 
foreigners at an alarming rate. 

The process of impoverishment cannot, of course, 
continue indefinitely. Sooner or later, more likely 
sooner than most of us anticipate, it will effect the com- 
plete collapse of the political, economic, and social order 
of the German people. The great leaders of German 
industry, commerce, and trade are beginning to sense 
the approaching end. It has been my privilege to be in 
conference with many.of these men during the past two 
months, and also with prominent political economists. 
The situation is most grave, and when the catastrophe 
comes—if it is permitted to come—it will be far worse 
than the catastrophe that has overtaken Russia. 

An industrial débdcle in Germany means a return of 
the horrors of the blockade, but without the hope of 
ending them and without that patience to endure them 
which is born of patriotism. Even today the huge in- 
dustrial population and the burgher classes are becom- 
ing panicky. The dissolution of the German community 
has set in and the morale of the people is beginning to 
break. 

The impending tragedy is not one that can leave 
Americans indifferent. Some way we must lend a hand 
to avert it. Our codperation, at the present juncture, 
through political agencies is apparently out of the ques- 
tion, and is, in my opinion, undesirable. Some other 
form of codperation must be found. Recently this form 
was proposed to the representatives of Germany’s key- 
industries and other men of outstanding importance. 
It received their unanimous and warm approval, and I 
violate no confidence when I say it had the approval of 
the one German who seemed destined to find a way of 
escape for his country from the threatening ruin. But 
no German can take the first step in any proposed action 
that is primarily in the interest of Germany, for the 
simple reason that suspicion will at once attach to his 
suggestions. The first move must be made by Ameri- 
cans, preferably by the representatives of industry. 

This move must have the support of public opinion 
in America. The proposed action of American industri- 
alists to which I refer is one that ought to obtain this 
support. It is this. Let them invite the representa- 
tives of German and French industry to sit with their 
own representatives at the same council table for the 
purpose of examining the industrial situation in so far 
as it is determined by the abnormal relations existing 
between France and Germany. Let this conference of 
industrialists express its judgment as to the prerequi- 
sites of economic stability and progress in so far 
as stability and progress are dependent on the 
establishment of economic codperation between France 
and Germany. Once these prerequisites have been 
laid down—as they can be laid down by an unpolit- 
ical conference of this kind—then the industrial, finan- 
cial, and commercial representatives of other countries 
should be invited to participate in a larger conference, 
the aim of which should be to examine and report on the 
economic situation of all Europe and the best methods 
of international economic coéperation. 

Again I violate no confidence when I say that the rep- 
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resentatives of German industry (including industrial 
labor) are prepared to lay their cards on the table of 
any preliminary conference that American industrial- 


- ists may decide to call, and that they will abide by the 


judgment of the conference and seek to make it polit- 
ically effective. For it is a foregone conclusion that 
questions of political import cannot be avoided. The 
problem of reparations (their total and the manner of 
their payment), the conditions under which Germany 
can pay reparations and yet recover (which means the 
question of military occupation, of military and eco- 
nomic sanctions, of commissions of control, etc.), and 
matters of similar political bearings, will inevitably con- 
stitute a part of the agenda. In the final settlement 
political agencies or Governments must confirm and act 
on the judgment of the conference, and no one can fore- 
tell just how political prejudices will affect the final 
outcome. But it is the purpose of the conference to 
weaken the prevailing prejudices so that Governments 
can act rationally, and one is entitled to cherish the 
hope that the mature judgment of men prominently and 
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directly concerned with and in the economic realities of 
Europe will weigh heavily with all who influence polit- 
ical action. 

It will most certainly do so in Germany and in Eng- 
land. It is very likely to do so in Italy, and it: ought to 
give to France and to Belgium that assurance which’ 
both countries require. There remains America, andl , 
for one have faith enough left in the potency of our 
professions to believe that a programme arrived at on 
the initiative and under the auspices of the best repre- 
sentatives of American industry will receive the over- 
whelming backing of the American people. It may be 
that things must grow still worse in Europe before 
sane counsel prevails. But no one can study the Euro- 
pean situation without being fearful that the policy of 
laissez faire will permit chaos to spread to that point 
where no other way remains open except the way of 
economic reorganization through the horrors of political 
disorganization. Do we as Americans wish to force 
that issue by refusing to lend a hand now? 

Berlin, Germany 


Comments on Mr. Coar’s Proposal 


Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York 
HAVE read the proofs of Mr. Coar’s article with 
much interest and am in perfect accord with both 
his analysis of the situation and his suggested remedy. 
I don’t regard it likely that our own country will, 
however, take any hand in the situation, at least until 
it reaches more critical form. Neither our statesmen, 
nor business men, nor our people as a whole have any 
conception of what the situation really implies or what 
our relationship to it actually is, and in default of that 
understanding I am rather hopeless about any con- 
structive assistance from our end of the line. More- 
over, I am_ not at all sure that it would accomplish the 
purpose, in view of France’s stubborn attitude on the 
subject. Certainly England has done everything that 
could be done to inject reason and order into the solu- 
tion of the problem, but so far without material re- 
sults. Europe is still a madhouse of fears and hates 
and ambitions, which have little place in economic dis- 
cussions. I do not know that there can be any economic 
solution reached until these deep-seated disorders run 
their course. 
This is a rather pessimistic view and I hope an untrue 
one, but at the present moment I do not see the answer 
in sight. 


Guy E. Tripp, Chairman of the Board, Westing- 
house Electric Company 


BEG to acknowledge yours of the 16th inst., en- 
closing proof of an article by Mr. John Firman 
Coar, which I have read with great interest. 

I cannot agree that the present is an opportune time 
for an international conference of industrialists 
brought about by an American invitation, and I have 
some doubts whether a purely private conference of 
this character will ever be effective, although one can- 
not safely predict as to the future in this situation. 

I do not quite understand what Mr. Coar means by 
a “complete collapse.” 


I have recently talked with a gentleman just re- 
turned from Europe (who, in my opinion, is one of the 
best-equipped of American observers on account both of 
his great ability and his wide international acquaintance- 
ship), and he told me that he had endeavored to ob- 
tain specifications as to what was meant by the “com- 
plete collapse” of Germany, which is so frequently pre- 
dicted. ' 

He’ received no answer to this question. No one 
whose opinion has weight was willing to say that any- 
thing is likely to happen different in kind from that 
which has already happened. I think he expresses the 
feeling which generally pervades the American mind. 


Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, U. S. N., Retired 


ERSONALLY, I doubt the accuracy of Mr. Coar’s. 
picture of. Germany’s “national impoverish- 
ment.” It ill accords with the fact that she came 
through the war with not so much as a pane of glass. 
broken. Her industrial plants are untouched; their 
organizations intact; her people working hard and long, 
in marked contrast with the British and American 
laboring man. 

Every student of her affairs recognizes the deprecia- 
tion of the mark as the cause of her troubles,. yet 
nothing is being done to remove that cause. On the 
contrary, her printing presses are busy turning out 
more paper money every day. 

The proposed conference between American, French, 
and German industrialists would be futile unless the 
latter accepted in fact and not in words a complete 
oversight of all German affairs by their foreign cred- 
itors. Germans must “bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance.” They might, to use Mr. Coar’s expres- 
sion, “lay their cards on the table,” but everyone would 
be quite certain they had others “up their sleeve.” 
They are poor sports and bad losers. They can be. 
confidently depended upon to “welch” if: given the 
slightest opportunity. The real question’ before the 
world today is not Germany’s ability but ‘her unwilling: 
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ness to carry out the terms of the peace treaty. In 
scarcely any particular has she loyally complied with 
them. The Scapa Flow sinking of her surrendered 
ships; her actions in connection with airplanes to be 
given up; her withholding of arms and ammunition to 
be turned over; her military preparations veiled under 
the camouflage of “police” prove her lack of good 
faith. She is not to be trusted. It must not be for- 
gotten that a German’s word is no longer to be be- 
lieved unquestioningly. 

The late Frederick W. Taylor, the father of Scien- 
tific Management, told me that “all Germans are liars.” 
He based this sweeping indictment on personal experi- 
ence as a boy at school in Berlin and as a man having 
business dealings with them. This astounding asser- 
tion has been confirmed to me by other men who have 
had transactions with them. Indeed, the revelation of 
Germany’s moral debasement is almost the saddest out- 
come of the present war. 

Why, it may be asked, should we volunteer her 
further financial assistance? Was it not enough that 
President Wilson, without authority, practically pre- 
sented the Germans with some twenty billions of 
American money when he waived the indemnity which, 
by their own ruling, was our due and which they had 
frankly announced they would, in amount to their sat- 
isfaction, impose on us when they won the war? Even 
before we were forced into it, they stated their purpose 
to exact from us ten billions of dollars in punishment 
for our furnishing munitions to her enemies. With 
what grace can they appeal to us for assistance today? 

I fear Mr. Coar has been beguiled by his German 
friends in their intense greed for other people’s money 
and goods. His proposal should. be accompanied by 
the condition that any help on our part would be based 
on absolute control by the foreign creditors of all Ger- 
many’s affairs, governmental and industrial. The over- 
manning of her railways; the vast multiplication of 
her civil employees; the huge military expansion under 
various misleading names, for example, must be stopped 
at once and all such services cut to the very bone., Un- 
fortunately this and cognate results can be secured in 
but one way, through pressure. Germans are open to 
but one argument, the mailed fist. Consideration and 
kind treatment they regard as manifestations of weak- 
ness. 

If Mr. Coar can obtain these indispensable require- 
ments his scheme might work. Without them, the 
funds advanced, except on definite, tangible security, 
were as well cast into the sea. Can he obtain them? 
The crux of the whole matter lies in the answer to this 
question. 


Frederick P. Fish, Boston 
HAVE read the proof of Mr. Coar’s article. I 
have no doubt whatever that it would be of the 
greatest value to have a conference of the leading busi- 
ness men of France, Germany, and the United States 
to consider the economic condition of Germany in con- 
nection with the relation of that country to other 
countries. The economic side, which is, of course, of 
prime importance, has not been the subject of inter- 
national investigation by competent investigators of 
the practical business type. 
The difficulty is to get the men of the different coun- 
tries and to bring them together. While I am sure 
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that the Governments of the countries should not par- 
ticipate in such a conference or undertake to influence 
it, it seems to me that almost the only way in which 
such a movement could be launched would be by some 
leading Government official who would take the initia- 
tive individually and, of course, with the assent of his 
associates, but not officially. 

If President Harding or Secretary Hughes could be 
induced to become active in the matter, suggestions 
from them or either of them would undoubtedly bring 
leading American business men to the cordial support 
of such a conference. 

Other ways may be suggested for exciting the inter- 
est of those who must take part, but I see no other 
that is likely to be effective. 


The Choice 


By Thomas Thornely 


HEN tossed by summer waves of heat, 
I seek a haven dear to me, 
Where matted alders bend and meet, , 
And gnarled roots form fantastic seat, 
What book shall my companion be? 


Shall Science clank her causal chain, 
Till thought in wonder finds release? 
As well be at my desk again 
As court such buffeting of brain, 
In hours I consecrate to peace. 


Loose then your lyric ardour, chase 
Some nimble Georgian’s flying feet; 
Alas, that were indeed a race 
For one who, at a bovine pace, 
Crops only where the grass is sweet. 


Choose then some statelier utterance, flee 
From verse to Pater’s aureoled prose; 

A Dryad whispers from her tree, 

“There is not room for him and me, 
Here life is simple, wild the rose.” 


Thrice foiled, I cast the net again: 
A sunny wisdom suits the day, 
Go, dally with the sage Montaigne, 

Or, giving laughter looser rein, 
Probe the wild wit of Rabelais. 


Again that warning whisper low— 
“These ill consort with pastoral scene, 

’Twas theirs to watch life’s motley show, 

And break the bubbles wordlings blow, 
With genial mirth or satire keen.” 


Seek out a gentler spirit, choose 
A dainty wit, a feeling heart; 
Let Cowper sing of poplared Ouse, 
And morals, ere his clouded muse 
Renounced the solace of her art. 


Too trite, or too didactic! So 
Once more I set myself to think, 
My choice shall be—ah, now I know— 
The smooth, innocuous, dreamy flow, 
And filmy grace of Maeterlinck. 
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Civil War in Ireland and After 


By Stephen Gwynn 


There is no keener or more authoritative writer on the Irish situation than Stephen Gwynn, The Inde- 
pendent’s correspondent in Dublin. Although his present article was written before the two latest and most 
sombre acts in the tragedy of Ireland, the untimely demise of Arthur Griffith, the brains of the revolution, 
and the assassination of Michael Collins, its personal hero, he analyzes so incisively the contemporary situa- 


tion that his article is of unusual interest and value. 


HEN the resistance in Dublin was crushed 

W (leaving only stray snipers still active) the 

Irish Government had to face a country in 
which bands of irregulars were in control at many 
points, able, if they could do nothing else, to block 
communications in all directions; and they had no 
staff trained to organize and control movement and 
supply. The surprising thing is not the length but the 
shortness of time found necessary. In the course of 
July all Leinster was completely cleared, all Connaught 
except a few outlying mountainous districts, and all 
the three Ulster counties which belong to Southern 
Ireland, except again one mountainous part of Done- 
gal. The difficulty of the task lay in the extent of 
operations; the ease, in the fact that nowhere except 
for a few hours at Sligo did the irregulars put up a 
fight. In Munster the entire province was controlled 
by the irregulars, who were in fact the Government, 
but Limerick on the extreme west and Waterford on 
the extreme east were quickly reduced and further re- 
sistance ended by the threat of a turning movement 
from the coast. The game is up and Cork must shortly 
be in the Government’s hands. That will be an end of 
all solid organized resistance. But it will be by no 
means an end of trouble. This war has crippled Ire- 
land financially; it may have crippled the Irish people 
morally for the task of self-government. You cannot 
take the events of these last six months in isolation. 
There is a close-linked chain of causes and consequences 
from six years back, in 1916, and it again links back 
to the first appeal to physical force of this century 
made by Ulster in 1912-13. The main interest of Irish 
affairs is for political, not military, students. 

Since this fighting began in June, two sets of people 
have desired to see the Government defeated: those 
who would accept nothing but the separate republic, 
and those who would accept nothing but the old Union. 
Neither party expected to see the present Government 
replaced by a republic. Both expected and desired the 
same thing, the re-entry of British troops. The idea of 
the one is that the reconquest would be permanent; 
of the other that it would unite Ireland in a resistance 
which would finally break all links. Probably most of 
the mutineers think that owing to a natural superiority 
as fighters the Irish would inevitably beat the English 
in war. The more intelligent possibly had convinced 
themselves that the British democracy in its present. 
temper would not allow a war of reconquest. What- 
ever the motive, there. is no doubt as to the aim. A 
dispatch from one of the irregular leaders in Kerry 
was captured which ordered his people to attack any 
British destroyer or sloop which might come along in 
rifle range. “Possibly then they may shell the coast 
or make a landing—the very thing which we want 
them to do. Then we will have the old enemy back 
and that will clear the whole aspect of the present war.” 

Everything in short is welcome which can demon- 
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strate that the form of government which the Irish 
people have voted to accept is a form of British tyranny. 
Meanwhile, so far as the irregulars can manage, all the 
resources of the Irish people are commandeered to 
resist the Government for which the Irish people have 
voted, and are destroyed when they come into that 
Government’s control. Moreover, before evacuating a 
town they habitually burn all buildings that are Gov- 
ernment property, and barracks, workhouses, and so 
forth. At Clifden in Galway they also burnt the 
great Marconi station. It will cost half a million to 
pay for and will certainly never be rebuilt in that out- 
landish spot. In Tipperary they burnt out a big fac- 
tory of condensed milk. In various places they have 
burnt great and beautiful mansions—for which pre- 
sumably the Irish Government will have to pay. Prob- 
ably ‘the expenses of this war will run to fifty million 
pounds, nine-tenths of it for wanton damage. The 
taxable capacity of Ireland compared with that of 
Great Britain is about one to forty, so that the equiva- 
lent for Great Britain would sound pretty staggering. 

That, however, is not the immediate trouble. No 
suggestion has yet been made that the action of the 
mutineers was not legitimate war, involving only the 
military risks which they have been careful to reduce 
to a minimum. Even where, in a completely controlled 
region such as Leinster, a band of men comes together 
and cuts a railway line or fires from an ambush, it is 
still apparently regarded as fair war. If a man throws 
a bomb at a passing lorry with troops in Dublin and 
kills a couple of harmless civilians, it is an act of war, 
and the perpetrator of the outrage becomes, if he is 
captured, a prisoner of war. 

Obviously, there has to be an end to this some day. 
Killing will some day become murder, and arson, felony. 
But even when every town in Ireland has been re- 
occupied, every rail and post office reopened, there will 
still be hundreds of men and boys who for many 
months have done with impunity whatever seemed good 
to them and who, living this buccaneering existence, 
have had a splendid time. Are they going back to 
humdrum work? I do not see them. They are likely 
still to exercise the art of commandeering at the point 
of the revolver. Will the community support the Gov- 
ernment in trying to repress crime? Will it assist? 
These questions have to be answered before we can 
know if so elementary a thing as trial by jury will be 
seriously possible in Ireland. 

The mind of Ireland has been terribly demoralized, 
and it is quite clear that up to the present the Govern- 
ment believes that sternness of justice would be taken 
for tyranny. They have proclaimed indeed that 
troops will fire on people looting or breaking bridges, 
but public feeling has grown callous about the loss of 
life, though it either is, or is believed to be, hysteric- 
ally sensitive about the legal infliction of penalties. The 
argument always comes to this: You are punishing 
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men for what you were doing yourself. If it was 
justifiable to bomb the lorries.of Black and Tans in 
Dublin streets, why not to bomb lorries of Government 
troops? Both acts are conscientiously done. So long 
as a professed political motive can be held to justify 
any act which in normal civilization would be felonious, 
there can be no stable civilization in Ireland. 

How soon we shall be able to escape from the moral 
chaos we are in cannot be guessed. But it is clear 
that we shall only do so by a perception of first neces- 
sities. Government will not be able to become stable 
by making itself popular. It must pay for what has 
been broken and therefore must maintain a high taxa- 


-tion and cannot begin attractive expenditure. 
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The 
main task must be the ungrateful one of re-establish- 
ing order among people who do not forget that it 
owes its existence to a movement which broke down 
order. I myself do not believe that order will ever be 
re-established in this country until the community for 
its own defence forces the hand of the Government: 
in other words, that we shall have to pass through a 
period of some kind of lynch law. No price is too 
high to pay for freedom; but we shall not have free- 
dom in Ireland till we have liberated ourselves from 
our past, and some of it is not yet six weeks old. 
Dublin, August 6 


Silence 
By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


HE whole trip leads up to it. Sand; sage-brush; 
Indians; the Petrified Forest; the Painted 


Desert; these should be seen first and lingered 


over. 
What better preparation could there be for the 
Great Wonder than to see the homes of the ancient 
cliff dwellers; to finger their very implements; to tread 
the dust that once was quick; to see the desert in its 
beauty, and to gaze on death made exquisite? 
For that is what death 


absorbing interest than those varying strata? For 
the seeker of sensations, what thrill could be more 
moving than that of looking across a thirteen-mile 
cleft that strikes six thousand feet into the bowels of 
the earth? 
And yet one gets what one takes, even from the 
Grand Canyon. 
As I strolled along the forest-grown rim I reflected 
that no spot in the world could be more perfect for a 
honeymoon than this. For 





has done. in the Petrified 
Forest. It has taken life, 
leaping once with the 
spring, basking in sum- 
mer, and shivering a bit 
in winter, and has locked 
it forever in the trunks of 
the ancient trees that 
loved the sun so passion- 
ately, eons: before man 
trod this planet, that now 
they have returned to it 
with its rays buried in 
their hearts. 

To take the pulp of life 
and turn it into jewels, to 
crystallize the singing sap 

. surely such accom- 
plishment is worth a long 
entombment. Surely the 
mystery of it is a fitting 
prelude to the solemn awe 
one is to feel a little later. 

As I look back, I find 
that I think of the whole 
State of Arizona as the 





lovers sociably inclined, 
and with comfortably 
filled pocketbooks, there 
was El Tovar, the grand 
hotel; and for those who 
wished for solitude at 
considerably less cost 
there were delicious tents 
in Bright Angel Camp; 
and hikes galore, down 
the Canyon and around 
. the rim; and _ long, long 
hours when one might sit 
and dream with one’s 
back against a pine (or a 
beloved shoulder), and 
one’s feet at the edge 
of a_ three-thousand-foot 
chasm; or make love in 
the forest or under the 
stars. ... Such stars! I 
have sailed Southern seas 
and seen the Southern 
Cross, I have slept upon 
tropical house-tops, and 
climbed the Himalayas, 








ante-chamber of the Se- 
cret Place. 

The entire country heaves itself slowly up, higher, 
higher,’ higher, until it breaks open in a vast two-hun- 
dred-mile crack, and instead of looking up at crags and 
towering buttes, one looks down—and gasps—and prays. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is worth a pil- 
grimage. 

For the artist, what scheme of color could be more 
beautiful than that blending of white and cream and 
varying reds? For the geologist, what study of more 


The Grand Canyon 


but never have I seen the 
stars in such glory as I 
did at the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Venus hung 
like a lantern in the sky. Mars held its warning red light 
steady. Jupiter filled one with scorn for diamonds. 
While the Milky Way blazed its path across the sky, so 
near that one felt that with just one more stretch one 
could pluck a handful of glowing jewels from the sky. 


In such a night. 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
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In such a night 
_ Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson. 
In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew. 
But the next morning we shared our breakfast table 
with a young couple. : 
“No, we don’t care much for it,” declared the bride. 
“And I’m awfully disappointed in the colors. J thought 
we’d have blue and violet instead of all that henna! 


” 
. 




















Down the Canyon 


I’m so fond of blue.” She glanced complacently down 
at her turquoise suit, and added, “We think we’d 
rather spend what extra time we have at the Los An- 
geles beaches—Venice, for instance. So we are going 
to catch the ten o’clock train.” 

There is so much to see. All morning, when the 
Canyon is a blaze of white light, there are motor trips 
to the various points of exceptional interest. 

For those of the afore-mentioned long purse, I have 
no advice. They can take in everything, all the motor- 
bus and pony trips, and the hikes; and can stay as long 
as they wish. But for those whose time must be short, 
the Rim trip is the most important. During it the Can- 
yon is almost continually in view on the one hand, while 
the Tusayan Forest sweeps softly up on the other; and 
at its close, at Hermit’s Rest, the guests may descend 
into the charming Hermitage, built at the head of Her- 
mit’s Trail on the edge of the chasm, and partake of 
cooling fruit punch. The drive back is the more ap- 
preciated for the rest. 

After lunch an inspection of the Hopi house, a minia- 
ture Indian pueblo, should be made. It is not only well 
worth seeing in itself, but purchases may be made to 
suit every purse, from the most expensive of Indian 
blankets to delicate ornaments with agate settings from 
the Petrified Forest. Near at hand are the dwellings of 
some Hopi Indians, who will give a dance late in the 
afternoon. 

Out they come, out of the Hopi house, the men beat- 
ing drums, the women waving bunches of green leaves, 
dancing dances that were old when our ancestors were 
painting themselves with woad in English forests. 

We saw them dance the Thanksgiving dance, the 
Butterfly dance, and the Eagle dance, and heard them 
all interpreted by the leader in really excellent English. 

The most significant part of the performance, how- 
ever, flashed upon me all of a sudden when I realized 
that the space between the moccasins and the hem of 
the skirt of one of the Indian maidens was occupied by 
an excellent quality of black silk stocking! I wonder 
whether she had been educated in Carlisle. 
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But the Indians are not the only ones who dance at 
the Grand Canyon. 

By virtue of being a chaperone I strolled through 
the starlit woods that night, to the cheerful, well-lit 
hall where the drivers and their friends held festival. 

From my corner I picked up many an interesting 
bit of information. That young woman dancing with , 
the tall, lean young man was a New Yorker, come West, 
some years ago, to see the Canyon, who never went 
back, but yielded instead to the ardent courtship of 
the lean young man, and became a Western wife, a good 
sport, a first-class rider and shot, a regular cowgirl. 

Do you see that girl in pink? Yes, the one with the 
brown hair. Well, her father was one of the early 
Canyon settlers; and he so adored it that when his 
daughter was born he insisted upon calling her Can- 
yonena—and she has thriven in spite of it. 

That good-looking young fellow dancing with the 
bobbed-haired girl is a college lad run away from 
home. He is one of the drivers and is writing his ex- 
periences. He has just finished an article called “Fool- 
ish Questions Asked at the Grand Canyon,” and ex- 
pects, confidently, to see it published in a few weeks in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

That one... but hush! 

A eowboy is dancing the clog, a delicious clog, while 
his yellow and purple tie flashes up and down in gor- 
geous accompaniment. 

From the Eagle dance to the clog makes a typically 
Western experience. 

But, after all, the time of worship at the Canyon is 
the afternoon. It is then that it blooms. 

It was with infinite relief that, on my last afternoon, 
I slipped away from the hotel and the crowded Rim- 
side benches, for my last stroll through the Tusayan 
Forest to Yavapai Point. 

To settle one’s self in the shade of the firs and gaze 
out into the Canyon was bliss indeed. Adjectives 
failed. The only way to salute the silence of the Can- 
yon was by—-silence. 

















Interpreting the Thanksgiving Dance 


To my left the Temple of Buddha had been carved 
by the tremendous erosion of that turbulent river, the 
Colorado. The temples of Shiva, Osiris, and Horus 
rose in dignified serenity at the side. Before me lay 
what was so evidently a battleship that a primary hild 
would have recognized it at once. Behind me spread 
the forest and Yaki Point. But over all lay—silence. 

Dreamily I recalled the complaint of a disappointed 
girl the afternoon before. 

“It’s so quiet—so horribly, horribly quiet!” she 
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wailed. “Why, a tremendous thing like that ought to 
be noisy. You ought to hear the river roaring. Think 
of the noise of Niagara. That is greatness, terrific, 
roaring greatness. ... But this fearfully quiet gap in 
the earth’s surface seems uncanny. . . . It makes one 
feel like a fly. . . . It seems to be lying there wait- 
ing... .” She shuddered. 

What was the psychology behind her plaint? Was 
it not that noise may be harnessed—used? Men have 
set Niagara to work turning power machines for break- 
fast food. But who can harness silence? Before it 
busy little man stands helpless, conscious of his mor- 
iality. 

“You like this?” A soft voice broke upon my musing 
as a tall figure emerged from the juniper bushes. 

It was one of the Navajo Indians who may be seen 
at the Canyon serving as occasional guides. 

“I knew you liked it from the way you sat—so—” 
he dropped his lithe length upon the ground against a 
vine-covered limestone boulder. ‘You were looking .. . 
out ...as if your soul had floated away out there”-— 
he made a beautiful gesture. “I saw you from the 
trees yonder, and I thought I’d like to join you. Some- 
times I long to...” he paused, groping for words in 
which to dress his thought. 

“To kneel with another worshiper'?” I suggested. 

He nodded. “That’s it.” 

His quiet chatting hardly stirred the silence. It 
seemed to melt into it. 

Before I left I had his little story. He had, as his 
perfect English implied, been away to school. He had 
married a ‘Mexican lady.” She was dead, and her 
mother was taking care of the two children; leaving 
him free to return to the Canyon. — 

“There are quite as many Indians as there used 
to be before the white man came,” he said smiling. 
“We are well taken care of; we don’t have to fight each 
other as we used to; and there is always plenty to eat. 
I don’t have to work at disagreeable trades that would 
shut me up in factories as white men do. I am free 
to wander about as I like, to act as guide now and then. 
If anyone throws a dollar at me, I don’t refuse it! But 
I don’t have to breathe bad air. .. . I can sit here as 
long as I like instead.” 

Years before I had climbed Mount Huttu—three 
days’ journey beyond Simla, in the heart of the Hima- 
layas—climbed that peak in the wilderness, and looked 
down upon a sea of mountains rolling away to the 
south, to the north, to the east, to the west, breaking 
into waves whose peaks were covered with eternal 
snow. It was as if a sea, in the moment of upheaval, 
had been frozen motionless—waiting. Below me there 
yawned a valley—the trough of one of the great frozen 
waves—and into this valley there floated a Himalayan 
eagle. 

Over it all there had brooded—-silence. 

In the dark Himalayan valleys leopards had stalked, 
and bears had hidden. 

At the Hopi house in the Grand Canyon there was 
a caged lynx. 

From the dusty plains of spawning India we had 
gone up into the heart of the hills to find sanctuary. 

From the heat and hammer of America’s restless 
factories we came to the Grand Canyon and abased 
ourselves before the great silence. 

“Do you know,” said the Indian softly, “I’ve tried to 
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leave it. I have gone away for years together, but I 
always feel its pull. I don’t seem to be able to keep 
away. When I was a young man at school I looked 
through the telescope and saw the stars. ... And when 
I sit here and look out, I think of them... and of God.” 
He ceased as quietly as he had begun; and the 
pregnant silence enfolded us. . 


House on a Rock 


By Clement Wood 
E Lawd he made 
Ol’ Adam delve 
By de sweat uv his brow; 
Build yo’ house: on a rock! 
De Lawd gwine free 
Mah weary soul 
F’m Jabor— 
’Cause I done built mah house: on a rock! 


De Lawd he stomp 
A brand on Cain 
Fer smitin’ Abel; 
Build yo’ house: on a rock! 

De Lawd won’ let 
No evil come 
Ter me— 

’Cause I done built mah house: on a rock! 


De Lawd he let 

Ol’ Samson Jose 

His prophet’s hair. 

Build yo’ house: on a rock! 

De Lawd won’ let 
Delilah turn 

Mah head— 

’Cause I done built mah house: on a rock! 


De Lawd he makes 
Dem heathums burn 
In hell an’ brimstone. 

Build yo’ house: on a rock! 
De Lawd won’ Jet 
No fires uv hell 
Scorch me— 

Cause I done built mah house: on a rock! 


After Sunset 


By S. Donald Cox 
UNSET has faded, and the flushed cheeked clouds 
Have changed to wisps of grey above the hill. 
Silence, a summer silence, warm and still 
Broods on the meadows where the mist enshrouds 
The quiet hedgerow and the watchful trees 
That stand austere, unmoved by any breeze. 


The noises of the day sink on the air, 
Dying in distant whispers, and the sound 
Of little, unheard voices all around 
Creeps on the waiting senses. Here and there 
The tender humming of the small-winged flies 
Drums overhead, and fades and sinks and dies. 


From the dim-shadowed tangle of the grass, 
The multitudinous songs of minute things, 
Like the faint music of small, muted strings 
Plucked by invisible hands, rise, fall, and pass. 
And then again come silence and the white, 
Innumerable jewels of the night. 
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What Are the Churches Saving? 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


pendent an article on the question, “Can the 

Churches be Saved?” If the letters about it 
that came to me from believers and unbelievers, Chris- 
tians and pagans, godly and ungodly morons, ungodly 
and godly intellectuals, were admissible evidence, the 
question raised was neither idle nor irreverent. The 
churches are not in extremis but their low blood pres- 
sure is cause for apprehension. 

The letters awakened further reflections, supplement- 
ing those that I had printed with such provocative effect. 
Admitting in my own mind, and granting, that the 
churches probably will be saved, somehow, I remembered 
that their own function is a salvaging enterprise. 
“Salvation” is the immaterial utility in which they are 
interested. I found myself asking, “What are the 
churches saving now, in this present year of grace, 
1922?” 

I beg the reader not to think me flippant. I am 
serious. I was never more serious in my life. And I 
know what answer I shall get. “The churches are sav- 
ing souls, of course!” 

. Of course. But further questions press, and I must 
put them. And, first, what are the churches, at this 
present time, saving souls from? 

We all know what the churches were saving souls 
from as recently as a generation ago. They were sav- 
ing them from hell. It was a real hell, too, a lake of 
fire and brimstone, a place that one would rather not 
get into, the abode of Dives, the damned. 

How many churches are yet carrying this torrid place 
on their maps? How many are still snatching “hell 
bent” souls from its sulphurous crater? If any informa- 
tion is trustworthy the number is not considerable. At 
any rate, the number of “influential” ones is not. They 
still affirm, it is true, that there is a hell, but they have 
spiritualized it. They have converted it into a state of 
mind. It is an “eternal retribution.” It is said to be 
poignant, and, morally, as bad as the old “pit,” but not 
so blistering. 

And then there are churches—“advanced,” “liberal” 
churches—that apparently have let hell go. They are 
devoting themselves to saving sinners from sin. 
Whether this is an easier task, or not, I am not alto- 
gether sure; so much depends upon what we mean by 
sin. 

There is a mystical sin which has a fatal fascination 
for many sinners, because, as nearly as I can make out, 
it renders them a service like that which the fleas on 
David Harum’s dog rendered to the dog. They kept him 
“from broodin’ on bein’ a dog.” Mystical sin keeps 
sinners from brooding on their vices and crimes. What 
I should like to know is, what the churches are doing to 
save sinners from profiteering, breaking the traffic laws, 
bootlegging, and boodling. I should like to know also, 
how far they think they are succeeding in saving the 
souls of men and women from the spiritual meannesses 
of malice and envy, scandal-mongering, bitterness and 
jealousy; how far they think they are succeeding in 
imbuing mankind with the charity that vaunteth not 
itself and is not puffed up; which is loath to think 
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gratuitous evil, and which is kind, though suffering 
jong. 

Another question that I should like to ask is, What 
sinners are the churches saving? The intelligence tests 
have made it pertinent. Granting that the tests were 
imperfect, and that the percentages obtained will pres- 
ently be corrected, the results are true enough to be 
sobering. Four and a half per cent. of the 
American people have minds capable of following 
the calling of a civil engineer, a physicist or biologist, 
a pathologist or surgeon. They are capable of building 
railways and bridges, draining morasses, stamping out 
pestilences and fighting tuberculosis. Nine and a half 
per cent. more are capable of completing a college 
course. Sixteen and a half per cent. more are capable 
of taking a high school course. The remaining sixty- 
nine and a half per cent. of our population are incapable 
of following high school studies. Assuming that morons 
and capables are all sinful by nature, I think it would 
be interesting to know whether church membership is 
recruited proportionately or disproportionately from 
these groups. It would be especially interesting to know 
to what extent the churches are succeeding in enlisting 
the efforts of the capable in saving the very numerous 
souls of the morons. 

This reflection suggests one further interrogation: 
What are the churches saving besides human souls? 
Throughout their history so far they have been mightily 
concerned to save dogmas, doctrines, and creeds. What 
beliefs in particular are they bent on saving now? This 
question, too, is important, for it has an immediate bear- 
ing upon their chances of success in enlisting the whole- 
souled efforts of capable men and women in saving the 
relatively incapable from lives of crime and vice. Are 
they wedded to their dogma of special creation, or will 
they scrap it and accept evolution? Do they hold that 
Bryan and McCann are more competent teachers than 
Darwin, Mendel, and De Vries? Do they insist that it 
is unchristian to face and acknowledge the facts of 
heredity, and the biological elimination of the physically 
and mentally unfit? If they do, they are likely to have 
to be content to recruit their membership, and their 
clergy, from the ranks of the morons. 


In particular, are the churches trying, at all costs, 
to save their proclaimed conviction that the doctrine of 
evolution robs man of his spiritual dignity as a child 
of God, created in His image? The Holy Scriptures 
tell us that God made Adam out of dust, but Eve out of 
a rib. It would seem, therefore, that He did not deem 
it unworthy of omnipotence to utilize preéxisting 
organic material in bringing into differentiated being 
the better half, at least, of the human race. The Scrip- 
tures tell us also, that the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and that the earth exhibits His handiwork. Are 
the plants and the animals, then, alone devoid of spirit- 
ual significance and grace? And why pick on the ape? 
Did not God make him also? Does he not chatter the 
glory of God in the sunshine, and gibber it under the 
stars? What has he done worse than man to deserve 
the divine displeasure and human contempt? 

I ask these questions humbly, seeking light. 
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Domestic Affairs 
The Railroad Shopmen’s Strike 


HE vote of the railway executives on President 
T Harding’s proposal to refer the seniority ques- 
tion involved in the shopmen’s strike to the 
Railroad Labor Board for decision, was 192 to 77 for 
unconditional acceptance. Two reports (a majority 
and a minority one) were submitted to the President. 
The 192 of the majority report consented to take back 
all the strikers and to refer the seniority question io 
the Labor Board. The 77 of the minority report con- 
sented to refer the question of seniority to the Labor 
Board, but would not consent to take back all the old 
men; they proposed to take back only the old men 
needed. 

The representatives of the striking shopmen flatly 
rejected the proposal, in language a good deal more 
brusque than it is proper to use.toward the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

So the President’s second mediatory effort failed. 

* * a 


The meeting, at Washington on the 11th, of the heads 
of the “standard railroad labor organizations,” “to 
formulate a program having for its purpose protection 
of the public, preservation of the railroad industry 
and an honorable basis of settlement for the managers 
and the employees,” resolved itself into a sort of stand- 
ing mediation committee composed of officials of the 
five train service brotherhoods. 
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A conference between this mediation committee and 
a committee of railway executives was held in New 
York and was adjourned on the 18th. The proposals 
of the mediation committee were referred to the ex- 
ecutives of the 148 principal railroads of the country, 
who met in New York on the 28rd. These proposals 
have not been made public, but it is evident that their 
substance may be expressed in the following language 
of the President’s first mediation proposal: “All em- 
ployees now on strike to be returned to work and io 
their former positions with seniority and other rights 
unimpaired.” 

The executives rejected the proposals in a resolution 
of which the following is the most important passage: 

The railroads adhere to the position heretofore taken, namely, 
that “the striking former employees cannot be given preference 
to employees at present in the service without doing violence to 
every principle of right and justice involved in this matter and 
without the grossest breach of faith on the part of the railroads to 
the men at present in their service. Under these circumstances 
it becomes apparent. that the railroads cannot consider any set- 
tlement of the present strike which does not provide protection 
in their present employment, both to the loyal employees who 
remained in the service and to the new employees entering it.” 

Only one executive dissented from the resolution of 
rejection. 

So the strike enters a new phase; in all likelihood, 
an exacerbated one. 

* * & 

An alarming development in the strike situation was 
created by numerous walkouts of train service crews, 
especially in the far West. There were tie-ups on the 
Santa Fé system, on the Southern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Denver and Rio Grande, the Louisville and 
Nashville, and other lines. Much suffering was caused 
to passengers marooned in the sizzling desert, and 
there was much loss of Pacific Coast perishable stuff 
en route or awaiting shipment. In most cases the cause 
of walkout alleged was presence of armed guards, in 
others it was defective rolling stock. After the move- 
ment began, the presidents of four of the “Big Five” 
brotherhoods issued singular manifestoes to their men, 
telling them that they would be justified in individually 
walking out, should they feel their lives endangered 
by railroad guards or defectiveness of material or 
equipment. Mr. Lee, however, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, telegraphed his subordinate 
officials that the walkouts were unauthorized, and or- 
dered the trainmen back to work. If they had griev- 
ances, he said, union machinery was provided for deal- 
ing with them. The other brotherhood presidents, 
apparently yielding to public sentiment, reversed them- 
selves and ordered their men back to work, pending 
action on grievances they might choose to present 
through the regular channels. The men obeyed, and 
that chapter seemed closed; but a new walkout of 
brotherhood men, on the Southern Railway, was re- 
ported on the 21st. If the condition of material is as 
bad as the President seems to intimate, there is reason 
to expect authorized walkouts on that ground. The 
question, however, is a proper one to pose: how much 
of the alleged defectiveness may be due to sabotage. 
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In a review of the strike situation it is proper to 
notice a few of those very numerous acts of lawless- 
ness concerning which the President held such stern 
language in his address to Congress. 

At Joliet, Illinois, on the 7th, a mob of about 500 
striking shopmen marched upon the house of a paint- 
shop foreman who had remained at work for the Elgin, 
Joliet and Eastern Railway, proposing to set it on fire. 
A sheriff, hearing of the matter, rushed to the scene 
accompanied by an agent of the railway and by three 
deputies. He arrived at the house at the same time 
as the mob and proceeded to address them. Suddenly, 
without warning, fire was opened from the mob, and 
the sheriff and the railway agent were shot dead. The 
deputies returned the fire, and the mob fled. 

On the 13th several bombs were hurled at a passenger 
train on the West Shore railroad, while it was going at 
full speed about five miles north of Weehawken, N. J. 
Twenty persons, mostly women and children (Sunday 
picknickers), were injured, but no one was killed. 

The St. Louis and San Francisco railroad bridge 
across the Sac River in Missouri was dynamited on 
the 13th. 

' Is there any reason why we should criticize Italy or 
Ireland or Hungary or Kurdistan or Russia or Egypt 
for violence and lawlessness? 

* * &* 

On the 21st the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor issued an appeal to all organized 
Labor throughout the United States to give moral and 
financial support to the striking shopmen. Comment 
is forborne. 


The Miners’ Strike 


The Cleveland conference and its important outcome 
are reviewed at length elsewhere in this issue. 

Though the operators who signed at Cleveland repre- 
sent an annual tonnage of only 60,000,000 or less, 
there seems little doubt that within a short time all 
the operators of unionized mines who held off from the 
Cleveland conference will have fallen in line. They are 
fast doing so. On the 22nd the Illinois and Indiana 
operators signed supplemental agreements. Whereas 
the total of shipments during the week ended August 
19 was only 4,300,000 tons, it is expected that the total 
for the week ending August 26 will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 6,000,000 tons, and it is predicted that the pro- 
duction in the week following will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 9,000,000 tons. 

* * & 

It cannot be said that the Federal Fuel Emergency 
Organization has proved a complete success. To be 
sure, in the week following its creation shipments of 
coal were greater by 275,000 tons than during the pre- 
vious week. But in the week following (July 14-19) 
they decreased by almost precisely the same volume. 
Mr. Hoover said the other day that the voluntary agree- 
ments to keep coal prices down had been 70 per cent. 
effective, but that he feared that with increased opera- 
tions under the Cleveland agreement they would go 
completely into the discard. Therefore, at his instance, 
the President, in his address to Congress, asked for a 
“temporary national coal agency, with needed capital 
to purchase, sell and distribute coal which is carried 
in interstate shipment.” A bill in that sense is being 
prepared, but it is thought to have little chance of pass- 
ing. 
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The Van Rensselaer home at Rensselaer, New York, built in 
1642, where in 1755 Dr. Richard Shuckburg wrote “Yankee 
Doodle.” It has been offered to the State of New York for a 
historical museum, but the State authorities show no interest. 

Said to be the oldest brick building in the United States. 

After five days of negotiation the conference in 
Philadelphia between representatives of the anthracite 
coal operators and officials of the United Mine Workers 
was broken off without approach to agreement. The 
operators had proposed to continue the wage scale in 
effect on March 31, 1922, until March 31, 1923, and 
that in the meantime a new wage agreement, to take 
effect April 1, 1923, be fixed by arbitration. They were 
willing to make a long-term contract with a provision 
for periodical revision of wages by arbitration. The 
miners’ officials insisted on continuance of the old scale 
until March 31, 1924, and were dead set against arbitra- 
tion. The tone of the conversations is said to have been 
marked by great bitterness. 

* * 

Bills for a coal commission as requested by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress, have been introduced 
in both House and Senate. The House bill was passed 
on the 23rd; it provides that members of the commission 
shall be impartial representatives of the public. 


The President’s Address to Congress 


On the 18th the President addressed Congress on 
the industrial situation. He reviewed the melancholy 
history of the two great strikes. He made this strik- 
ing statement: “Except for such coal as comes from 
the districts worked by non-organized miners, the 
country is at the mercy of the United Mine Workers.” 
He asked Congress for authority to create a fact-finding 
commission “to make a searching investigation into 
the whole coal industry, to advise as to fair wages and 
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as to conditions of labor, and to recommend enactment 
of laws to protect the public in the future.” He noted 
the provision in the Cleveland agreement for a fact-find- 
ing commission, but declared his “unalterable convic- 
tion that no lasting satisfaction or worth-while results 
will ensue unless we have a Government commission, 
independent of the industry, clothed with authority by 
the Congress to search deeply.” He pointed out that 
“fhere are vastly more bituminous mines than are 
requisite to the country’s needs, and there are 200,000 
more mine workers than are needed to produce in con- 
tinuous employment the country’s normal require- 
ments.” He asked Congress “to consider at once some 
form of temporary control of coal distribution and 
prices.” He recommended “provision for a temporary 
national coal agency, with needed capital to purchase, 
sell and distribute coal which is carried in interstate 
shipment.” 

“The law creating the Railroad Labor Board,” he 
said, “is inadequate. It has little or no power to en- 
force its decisions. The decisions of the Board must 
be made enforceable and effective against carriers and 
employees alike. But the law is new, and no perfection 
of it by Congress at this moment could be helpful in 
the present threatened paralysis of transportation.” 
One does not quite follow the reasoning in that last 
sentence. 

Having referred to the sundry bombings and shoot- 
ings and hold-ups and other outrages by strikers, and 
to the outrageous behavior of groups of Brotherhood 
workmen, he made the following bold and true state- 
ment [Let the States jealous of States’ rights take 
notice!]: “There is a state of lawlessness shocking to 
every conception of American law and order and vio- 
lating the cherished guarantees of American freedom. 
At no time has the Federal Government been unready 
or unwilling to give its support to maintain law and 
order and restrain violence, but in no case has the 
State authority confessed its inability to cope with the 
situation and asked for Federal assistance.” 

It would seem from the President’s statement that 
“the deterioration of locomotives and the non-compli- 
ance with the safety requirements of the laws are 
threatening the breakdown of transportation,” that the 
operators have not been telling the truth about this 
matter. 

Having used proper language about the outrageous 
behaviour of strikers and the failure of State and 
municipal authorities to prevent, check, and punish out- 
rages, the President announced that he would not ask 
for legislation to give the Federal executive greater 
freedom of action in the premises. “It is not my 
thought,” said he, “to ask Congress to deal with those 
fundamental problems at this time. No hasty action 
would contribute to the solution of the present critical 
situation. There is existing law by which to settle the 
prevailing disputes.” [But is there?] “There are 
statutes forbidding conspiracy to hinder interstate 
commerce. There are laws to insure the highest pos- 
sible safety in railway service. It is my purpose to 
invoke those laws, civil and criminal, against all offend- 
ers alike. The legal safeguarding against like menace 


in the future must be worked out when no passion 
Sways, when no prejudice influences, when the whole 
problem may be appraised, and the public welfare may 
be asserted against any and every interest which as- 
sumes authority beyond that of the Government itself. 
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. . - I am resolved to use all the power of the Govern- 
ment to maintain transportation, and sustain the right 
of men to work.” 

Presumably the above statements are intended to 
herald specific and effective executive action in the near 
future, should the rail strike continue. The Govern- 
ment has the power to maintain transportation and the 
President is resolved to make full use of it; legislation 
is not necessary; therefore there should soon be an end 
to transportation embarrassments. 


The British Empire 
The Woes of Erin 


N August 12 Arthur Griffith, President of the 
O Dail Eireann and chief Irish negotiator of the 
Free State Agreement, died of a sudden heart- 
attack caused by over-work, at the age of 50. He was 
Ireland’s greatest statesman. 
** *+ 

On the 22nd Michael Collins, head of the Provisional 
Government of the Irish Free State, and commander 
of the Free State forces, was killed, at the age of 31. 

He was returning to Cork (accompanied by about 
20 officers and men) from an inspection of the positions 
of the National Army south of that city, when the 
party was attacked from ambush by some 200 irregu- 
lars. The Collins party was composed of picked men, 
and after a fight of an hour the attackers fled, leaving 
many dead and wounded. It was near the very end 
of the fighting that Collins was mortally wounded. He 
died within a few minutes. He was Ireland’s best 
fighting man and most powerful and attractive per- 
sonality. 

* * + 

Just before his death Michael Collins expressed him- 
self as sanguine of soon bringing to completion the 
work, which has been proceeding with steady success, 
of cleaning-up the irregulars. His very able Chief of 
Staff, Richard Mulcahy, is likely to succeed him as 
Commander-in-chief. 

Occasionally there is a resurgence of irregular activ- 
ity in districts supposed to be pacified. For example: 
at 3 o’clock of the morning of August 14 a considerable 
force of irregulars entered the town of Dundalk, sur- 
prising, and killing, capturing, or putting to flight the 
small garrison of national troops. They looted the 
banks and bombed some buildings, and then most of 
them took a train for Drogheda, expecting to repeat 
the programme there. But the nationals were ready 
for them, and they did not repeat. Reinforced, the 
national garrison sallied forth, defeated the irregulars 
and put them to flight, then pushed on to Dundaix and 
recaptured it. It is probable that organized resistance 
on an important scale will soon cease, but for how long 
incidents of the Dundalk type, or pettier, may be ex- 
pected, is an anxious question. The irregulars continue 
to act like super-Vandals. 


Notes 


The career of Lord Northcliffe, who died last week, 

receives an especial notice elsewhere in this issue. 
* %* * 

Lloyd George is writing a book, for which he is to 
receive the modest sum of $450,000. Milton, if memory 
deceives not, was to get £25 for “Paradise Lost,” but 
never got all of it. 
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Mr. Asquith also is writing a book. So is Mr. Wins- 

ton Churchill. So is Lord Birkenhead. 
+ * 

According to a writer in The London Daily Mail, 
British taxation yields from four to five times as much 
as before the war, while German taxation yields one- 
fourth as much. “a a 


Rhodesia is to have a referendum in October on the 
question of joining the South African Union. 


Germany and the Allies _ 

HE conference of the Supreme Council in London 
T ended on the 14th, with nothing accomplished. 

There was no definite breach; merely it was im- 
possible to reach agreement. Poincaré was willing io 
grant a further moratorium to Germany, but only on 
condition of stricter and more extensive Allied controi 
of German finance. He proposed fourteen measures 
of control or “productive guarantees.” The committee 
of financial experts, to whom they were referred, and 
afterwards the Council (by a vote of 4 to 1), rejected 
them; all of them, apparently. They did not recom- 
mend themselves as likely to accomplish their object— 
namely, to compel Germany to set her finances in order, 
that so she might be able to reéstablish her credit and 
meet her obligations; rather, it was objected, they 
seemed likely, if set afoot, to worse confound the pres- 
ent confusion. 

Very likely Poincaré was ill advised as to the means, 
however just and reasonable might be the end, proposed 
by him. The precise nature of Lloyd George’s counter- 
proposals does not appear from the dispatches; but ap- 
parently he wished to grant Germany a long and all- 
embracing cash moratorium (including respite from 
payment of costs of armies of occupation and the 
monthly payment of the equivalent of £2,000,000 
towards liquidation of pre-war debts of German nation- 
als to Allied nationals), and he desired that the “con- 
trol” should be gentle. 

Between these extremes (though it is not proper to 
speak of Poincaré’s proposals as harsh or unjust) no 
acceptable mean could be found; so the conference 
broke up. It is now up to the Reparations Com- 
mission, who have authority under the Treaty to modify 
at their discretion the terms of reparations payments. 
They, of course, are seeking a compromise which both 
Poincaré and Lloyd George can be persuaded to accept. 
Poincaré insists that the present condition of German 
finance is almost entirely the Germans’ own fault; if 
indeed the mark has not been deliberately debased. 
Incompetence or dishonesty; whichever it may be, it 
is absurd, he argues, to grant a moratorium without 
such “control” as will insure that at the end of the 
moratorium period Germany shall be in better plight 
to pay up than she is at present. Left to her own de- 
vices, she will be in worse plight; quod absurdum est. 
Lloyd George is not without keen sympathy for the 
French predicament (eight billion dollars spent on rep- 
arations and four billions yet to spend, and not a cent 
in cash yet from Germany to set against these sums), 
but he is naturally preoccupied with the British predica- 
ment, which is well stated in the following paragraph 
of an article in the August Contemporary Review: 


To state the problem concisely in a sentence, compared with 
1913 the [British] population has increased a twelfth—of that 
population approximately one quarter is unemployed [the writer 
includes in this estimate the families of the unemployed ]—foreign 
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Internetional 
D’Annunzio, poet-hero of Italy, dangerously, perhaps fatally, 
hurt by a fall 


trade and national income have each shrunk in real value one- 
third—there are new charges on that trade and income to be 
met for American interest involving £50,000,000 per annum, 
while in the foreign investments supporting that trade there is 
a diminution of about 70 per cent. 

To Britain, in the predicament above described, the 
restoration of the German market is all-important, and 
Lloyd George cannot but pursue the policy which seems 
to him best calculated towards recovery of that market. 
If Lloyd George and Poincaré were both Hamiltons 
(each combining financial and political genius and the 
loftiest magnanimity), a solution would be forthcoming 
which would take equal account of the different but 
equally tragic predicaments of France and Britain and 
which would provide for dealing with Germany clem- 
ently and sensibly but firmly and in closest coéperation. 

But neither Poincaré nor Lloyd George is a Hamilton, 
and the Reparations Commission have to find a solution 
of sorts, something that will save the Entente and the 
Treaty. For there is that danger (a danger, doubtless, 
not so grave as might be inferred from Poincaré’s Bar- 
le-Duc speech, yet a grave danger) that France in her 
despair may repudiate the Reparations Commission 
and take her own line. But if France should adopt 
coercive measures against Germany, without the Rep- 
arations Commission having first declared Germany in 
default, she would thereby repudiate the Treaty—and 
then the fat would be in the fire, sure enough! The 
Reparations Commission must provide against that, 
must tide over the crisis. They have sent a committee 
including Sir John Bradbury, the British member of 
the Commission, and the French head of the Committee 
on Guarantees, to Berlin, to “get certain necessary in- 
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formation.” Gossip Rumor is busy as she can be. 
Perhaps the Germans will suggest “productive guaran- 
tees” that will really be productive without hurting 
German feelings. Perhaps the Germans will give the 
French (an old idea) a 25 per cent. share in the big 
German industries, issuing additional stock for the pur- 
pose. Perhaps, perhaps... 

At any rate, the Reparations Commission are out to 
find a way. They must find a way, and doubtless will find 
one, though it is likely to be short and to end in another 
impasse. Across any path that may be chosen will loom 
that Apollyon of the Interallied debt question; and St. 
George, who alone might cope with the fiend, has de- 
liberately sheathed his sword. 


King Constantine as a Bluffer 

N July 27th the Greek Government dispatched an 
QO identical note to the Governments of Great Brit- 

ain, France and Italy, requesting from them 
permission to occupy Constantinople. Of course per- 
mission was refused, and Greece was informed that a 
Greek attempt to occupy Constantinople would be re- 
sisted by the Allied military and naval forces in and 
near that city. 

Constantine had assembled a considerable force (re- 
ported to be 50,000 or more) just back of the Tchatalja 
line which marks the boundary of Turkey in Europe, 
where they are still held. Constantine is not so mad 
as to move further in that business. But why, since 
he must have known he would be rebuffed by the Allies, 
did he move at all? 

Last March the Allies (under whose mandate the 
Greeks originally invaded Asia Minor) advised the 
Greeks to “chuck” the Anatolian war and evacuate Asia 
Minor. The Greeks complied so far with Allied wishes 
as to make a truce with the Turks and to consent to 
negotiation, but the Turks have declined negotiation and 
have improved the period of the truce by new massacres 
of Christian civilians within the territory held by them. 
Constantine now says he will not give up an inch of 
Anatolian territory he holds. He has proclaimed the 
birth of a new State comprising that territory—a Greek 
protectorate with local autonomy, entitled “Occidental 
Asia Minor.” He knows that there is small likelihood 
of Allied approval or support of this State. He knows 
that to maintain this State incessant war must be waged 
with the Turks, and that the Greek State is on the 
verge of insolvency and cannot support a great war 
much longer. Why then this move? 

Probably the correct answer to both questions is that 
Constantine was bluffing; trying to force the attention 
of the Allies, to startle them into- reaching decisions 
concerning the Near East; making a great show of 
strength and confidence in order to obtain the best 
possible terms in a peace settlement. Chiefly, it is to 
be hoped, he is concerned to obtain Allied intervention 
on behalf of the Greek civilians behind the Turkish 
lines who are becoming fewer each day through mas- 
sacre. Of course those massacres cry to heaven. It is 
a shameless thing that the Allies do not get them 
stopped, as they very well could. The Allies, moreover, 
are morally bound to procure terms for the Greek Gov- 
ernment which shall insure at least local autonomy and 
complete security of life to the Greeks of Asia Minor. 

King Constantine threw those bluffs several weeks 
ago; since when we have had almost no news from the 
Near East. Presumably the massacres of Greeks with- 
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in the Turkish lines continue:—one solution of 
the Near East question. There is a vague report that 
the Governments of Great Britain, France and Italy 
contemplate a conference on the Near East question at 
Venice; to include representatives of London, Paris, 
Rome, Athens, Constantinople and Angora. If only the 
conference is postponed a little, the Near East problem 
will have been solved, and the delegates (except the 
Greeks), free of business, may surrender themselves 


to the delights of the Daughter of the Sea. 


Several Matters 

The number of the French wounded in the Great 
War was 3,594,889. 

: * %* * 

It was reported that another political crisis had 
arrived in Portugal; that the Government had betaken 
itself to a fort 14 miles from Lisbon; that constitutional 
guarantees had been suspended and a state of siege 
proclaimed; and all the rest of the familiar details. 
But a later report seems somewhat to discredit the one 
cited. However, it is about time for another coup in 
Portugal. 

Carlo Barsotti, proprietor of the newspaper Jl Pro- 
greso Italo-Americano of New York City (founded by 
him in 1879), and a native of the province of Lucca, 
Italy, has offered $200,000 for the excavation and con- 
struction of a tunnel to connect the cities of Lucca and 
Pisa, under that mountain “because of which,” as Dante 
says, “the Pisans are unable to see Lucca.” 

















International 

Enver Pasha, reported slain in battle with Soviet troops, while 

attempting to set up an independent principality in Bokhara— 

the last to survive of the famous trio of Turkish official mur- 

derers, the other two (Talaat Pasha and Djemal Pasha) having 
been murdered in revenge by Armenians. 
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NEW figure has 

commerce... a 
year by year looms 
as his helping hands 
world’s essential in 
Chemical Engineer... 
strange mingling of 





and vats of the world’s industrial plants. 


This is the man who, more than any other, has crowded 
the highways of commerce, and in the past generation 
made the Zulu and the Eskimo brothers in the world’s 
market-places. For it is he who has brought to the man- 
ufacturer’s assistance, in a practical way, the chemist’s 
slowly-won mastery over Nature’s elemental substances. 


It is he who, applying chemistry’s discoveries, has made 
available new substances, new uses for long-used sub- 
stances and uses for products that once were waste, and 
has invented processes less costly and less wasteful . . . 
It is he who has intensified the world’s production, 
lowered costs and driven the carriers of commerce to the 
far corners of the earth seeking the raw materials industry 


needs, or carrying to market its finished goods. 
* * 


* 

He” the Chemical Engineer has quickened the pulse 
of commerce is well illustrated by the history of the 

du Pont Company. For a century after its founding in 
1802, the du Pont Company was a manufacturer of 


explosives . . . nothing else. 


come into the world’s 
new personality that 
larger in importance 
reach deeper into the 
dustries. He is the 
and truly he is a 
abilities . .. a coupling 
of the man of science with the manufacturing expert ...a 
chemist who has forsaken his test-tubes for the lathes 





visions have crowded 
the highways of commerce! 


But its founder, Eleuthere Ireneé du Pont de Nemours, 
was himself a chemist, and the making of explosives, even 
in his day, called for the services of the chemist. As 
dynamite was invented and other high explosives came into 
use, increasingly higher types of chemical knowledge were 
needed. So it was only natural that in the early years of 
this century the du Pont Company came to have a very 
extensive chemical staff. ‘ 

It was a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who knew manufacturing 
as well as chemistry, and so in the course of research looking to the 
improvement of du Pont explosives, they came upon other products 
alike in their chemical structure, that might be manufactured from 
the same or similar basic materials or by machinery and processes 
with which the du Pont Company was familiar. 

And the results are sometimes surprising to those who look only at 
the products, which seem so unrelated, and do not consider the origin 
of these products. “For,” says one, “what have dyes to do with 
explosives?” What, indeed, except that the raw materials from which 
explosives are made, are the same that are needed for making dyes! 


So, too, for the same reason, the du Pont Company came to make 
Pyralin for toilet articles and numerous other things; and Fabrikoid 
for upholstery, luggage, book bindings and half a hundred other 
uses—for these products contain many of the same raw materials. 


Paints and Varnishes now carry the du Pont Oval, because this field 
of effort is also one in which the knowledge of the Chemical En- 
gineer can be effectively applied. 
The du Pont Oval also guarantees the purity and excellence of 
many chemicals, some of vital importance to industry, others inval- 
uable in modern surgery and medicine. 

This is one of a series of advertisements published 

that the public may have a clearer understanding of 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





E.IL.DU PONT DE NEMOU 


RS & COMPANY LInc., Wilmington, Del. 
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~ New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


‘CAPTAIN BLoopD, by Rafael Saba- 
tini. Houghton Mifflin. 

A stirring novel of adventure 
by the author of “Scaramouche.” 
THE Pomp oF Power. Anonymous. 

Doran. 

An anonymous volume about 
the later strategy of the War, 
French and English politics, and 
the international situation during 
and since the Versailles Confer- 
ence. 

THE ALTAR STEPS, by Compton 
(Mackenzie. Doran. 

A novel dealing with the careers 
of extreme Ritualists in ~ the 
Church of England. 

ADMIRALS OF THE CARIBBEAN, by 
Francis Russell Hart. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Biographical essays about Fran- 
cis Drake, Henry Morgan, Lord 
Rodney, and other naval heroes of 
the West Indies. 

THE Rep KNIGHT, by Francis 
Brett Young. Dutton. 

A romance. Time: after the 
War; scene: the Mediterranean 
and England. 

THE LeETTERS OF Horace How- 
ARD FURNESS, edited by H. 
fH. F. Jayne. Two volumes. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

The letters of the Editor of the 
Variorum Shakespeare. 


- 











HAVE read “Batouala” (Seltzer) 
by René Maran. The author is a 
negro, and the novel, originally writ- 
ten in French, won the Prix Goncourt. 
I have read all about the ga’nzas, who 
live in trees, if I am not in error; 
about the kouloungoulou, who supplies 
rubber; about the li’nghas which is 
like the cassowary, if not worse; about 
the n’gouhilles, but I forget what they 
are; and about the kokorro, which I 
think is like a koodoo, but is related 
to the knob-kerry on the distaff side. 
Bewildered, I went to a man who had 
read “Batouala” in French, and asked 
him if these words were repeated with 
the same maddening frequency and 
apparent senselessness in the original. 
He said that they were. Why they 
could not be translated; what good it 
does to repeat the word li’nghas for- 
ever and ever, when you mean emu, or 
something for which there is a_per- 
fectly good French or English word, 
I do not see. I think that the author 
has avenged in part the wrongs of the 
black race and fooled the white men 
who award the Goncourt Prize. Then 
I remembered that Sherwood Anderson 
took a prize for—was it “The Tri- 
umph of the Egg”? and that this is 
the decade of the High Mumbo-Jumbo, 
and the test years of the reign of the 
Great God Bunk. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie seems to 
have deserted the flash life of the stage 
in London, and for his subjects gone 
to the other extreme: the life of priests 
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and their families in high church cir- 
cles of Anglicanism. The author him- 
self, it is said, now inhabits one of 
two small islands of which he is the 
landlord. They are situated in the 
English Channel, where the climate is 
favorable for Mr. Mackenzie’s hobby— 


which is growing lilies. “The Altar 
Steps” (Doran), although a long novel, 
is but the beginning of a trilogy (7). 
The final words are not “The End,” 
but “Explicit Praeludium;” it is the 
prelude to “The Parson’s Progress.” 
The author really has something to 
say; he has a story; and he has the 
rare art of making long, discursive 
paragraphs not only readable, but 
alive and amusing. The boyhood of 
Mark, in this story of clerical life, is, 


. it seems to me, far and away better 


than similar passages by authors who 
pretend to specialize in writing about 
children. 

Stacy Aumonier is another English 
novelist who knows the art, impossible 
to define or describe, of making his 
characters seem both: real and impor- 
tant. His “The Querrils” was a good 
novel about a family; his new book, 
“Heartbeat” (Boni and Liveright) cen- 
tres its interest upon one character. 
She is the daughter of a Cabinet Min- 
ister, who goes upon the variety stage, 
marries an actor-manager, and has a 
checkered and only incidentally happy 
career. Some of the chapters remind 
one of Compton Mackenzie’s novels 
about theatrical life. The earlier part 
of the book has the unusual quality 
of making the reader wish it were 
longer; the author, one feels, could 
have been more deliberate, could have 
lengthened his novel by one third with 
advantage. His heroine is far from 
faultless, yet she has the saving grace 
of honesty with herself, at least. She 
is no humbug. The reader is made to 
understand her contradictory nature; 
to sympathize with it; to see it as 
human and believable. And this is to 
say that it is the creation of ‘an able 
writer. 

The name of Horace Howard Fur- 
ness suggests to me an elderly gentle- 
man with white shirt-front, lecturing 
on “Hamlet” in a Boston theatre. 
When somebody asks a question he 
raises an enormous ear-trumpet be- 
fore he replies, and when he comes to 
the grave-digger’s song (“In youth, 
when I did love, did love,”) he sings 
the words with much gayety, to the 
great delight of the audience, and to 
the very tune, he tells them, that was 
in all probability used by the actor 
who played the part in Shakespeare’s 
company. “The Letters of Horace 
Howard Furness” (Houghton Mifflin) 
have been edited, in two volumes, by 
his son, and after his death, by a 
grandson. The letters are full of the 
most enjoyable comment, literary, his- 
torical, and social, concerning the 
events of the past fifty years. In 
reading one of Dr. Furness’s letters, 
written during the Civil War, it is 
amusing to note the reference to old 
slavery days in the South, when to 
have a copy of The Independent. in 
your possession was sufficient evidence 
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to hang you on the nearest tree. 
There is a vivid account of an inter- 
view-.with Lincoln. There are letters 
from the Crimea in 1856, after the 
close of the war. There is a story of 
Tennyson, told by Edmund Gosse, to 
the effect that Tennyson once intended 
to make a collection of one hundred of 
the very best, brightest, wittiest, say- 
ings, retorts, conundrums, but that so 
far he had only three, and two of 
these were improper to tell to ladies! 
Dr. Furness relates a number of in- 
terviews with Walt Whitman. He re- 
fers to him with affection in one letter, 
and tells his correspondent that Whit- 
man is not in need at present. Again, 
he hears Whitman relate the story of 
his conversation with Emerson on Bos- 
ton Common, and his decision not to 
omit “Children of Adam” from his 
poems. “It would break the ensemble 
of my nature,” said Whitman. Fur- 
ness adds that he wanted to say 
“Damn the ensemble of your nature,” 
but didn’t. Furness is one more wit- 
ness to the belief that Whitman was a 
poseur all his life. “The very best 
thing about Walt was his godlike face 
and mien. ..I once went up to him 
when I saw him on Chestnut Street, 
and said that I must personally thank 
him for being so handsome, adding 
that I hoped he didn’t mind. ‘No, 
Horace,’ he added, ‘I like it,’ which 
was certainly delightfully honest.” 

It was Admiral Vernon—for whom 
Mount Vernon was named—who also 
gave his name, or, rather, his nickname, 
to grog. In Francis Russell Hart’s 
“Admirals of the Caribbean” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) the author speaks of the 
admiral’s popularity with his seamen. 
His custom of wearing grosgrain 
breeches led to the nickname of “Old 
Grog.” He caused the rum, which 
was served to every man in the fleet 
before noon each day, to be diluted with 
water. The mixture was named 
“erog.” (Farmer and Henley’s slang 
dictionary endorses this derivation, 
but says that the reference was to 
Vernon’s “grogram coat.”) In spite 
of his act in putting water in their 
rum, he retained the affection of his 
sailors, as he was known to advocate 
humane treatment for them. “Admir- 
als of the Caribbean” is a book for 
which printer, designer, illustrator, and 
binder deserve thanks as well as author. 

“The Pomp of Power” (Doran) is 
another anonymous book upon the con- 
duct and consequences of the War, the 
making of the Versailles Treaty, and 
the great figures of the time: Joffre, 
Asquith, Caillaux, Lloyd-George, Wil- 
son, Northcliffe, and others. The au- 
thor is evidently an Englishman; his 
understanding of American politics and 
politicians is, in the main, correct. The 
book considers the international Euro- 
pean situation before the War, and 
devotes three chapters to military 
strategy. Some parts of the book have 
become especially timely by reason of 
events of this summer: the pages de- 
voted to Sir Henry Wilson, the chapter 
on M. Caillaux, and the one on Lord 
Northcliffe. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON. 
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Crane Beauty in the Open— 
Crane Efficiency in All 
flidden Equipment 


& 


When you choose Crane equipment for 
your home, you have the comfortable 
assurance that the smallest faucet, valve 
or hidden fitting in the water, heating 
or sanitation system matches in quality 
and efficiency the visible units whose 
beauty and convenience make such 
striking appeal. 





For the design and production of both 
hidden and visible equipment, Crane 
engineers and artisans have a background 
of experience acquired in supplying sim- 
ilar necessities for thousands of fine resi- 
dences, apartments, hotels, clubs, office 
buildings, hospitals, schools and other 
public institutions. A lifetime of satis- 
fying service is not too much to expect 
from Crane balanced installations. 




















RANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT,Lrp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO ~ 
CIE CRANE, PARIS” 
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1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


THE INDEPENDENT 












from all points. 








CROSSMON HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


N the heart of the 1,000 Islands. 

modations for more than 1,000 guests; 
motor boating, trap shooting, golf, canoe- 
ing, swimming pool, 


Greatly reduced railway fares now in force. 
EXCELLENT FISHING FOR 


SMALL-MOUTH BASS 
AND MUSKELLONGE 


Attractive book with beautiful pictures and 


auto map sent on request, or complete in- | 
formation from all principal tourist agents 
including reservations. | 









Accom- 






fine motor roads 
















WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor 




















Lake Dunmore Hotel 
and Cottages 


On beautifulLake Dunmore. Invigorat- 
ing climate, where comfort of the guest 
is the first consideration. Send for 
Booklet. Rates $5.00 day up. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL 
LAKE DUNMORE, VERMONT 











EGYPT woPALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. 
Small parties. Splendid leadership. 
Booklet ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


65 E. Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 









HONOR, PRO} ; 
‘HISTORICAL TABLETS | 
Prite us your reguirements 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS | 
—————————l 








SPEAKERS, WRITERS, fio cist in preparing 


te ney coo pagers. Speeches, Peon ane pond 
ev m O! manuscripts. athors earc! urea 
Balte 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. x 





“THE SHORN 
LAMB ? 


Emma Speed Sampson 
Author of 
“Mammy’s White Folks” 


The old-time darky and the 

witching little ‘‘shorn lamb” 

are very much alive in this 

colorful romance of Old Vir- 

ginia and the new South. 
Price, $1.75 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Publishers—REILLY & LEE—Chicago 
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Book Reviews | 


Some English Heroines: i 


New Style and Old 
1. Cinderellas to Date 


BARBARA JUSTICE. 


pany. 


A beautiful rustic child with a mind: 


and a soul above her surroundings. 


Weak ignorant father, good ignorant: 


mother; gypsy strain in her blood. 
Esmeralda, an older crippled sister, 
has the gypsy second sight. 

Young local squire home from Ox- 
ford. Makes love to Barbara, blame- 
lessly, and disappears. Misunderstand- 
ings, intercepted letters, long separa- 


tion. Barbara is violated by cockney- 


rustic. No public consequences. Leaves 
home to become a swimming-girl in a 
seaside amusement-place. There meets 
diseased and chivalrous artist, who 
marries her in the end (though he 
loves her deeply) only in order to leave 
her a fortune. Wife in name only. 
Widowhood. Fresh meeting with squire- 
let, fresh misunderstandings and alar- 
ums. Final and rapturous union. But 
the squirelet is a poor stick, and we 
can’t felicitate Barbara very heartily. 


SAREEL. By Edith Dart. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 

Sareel is born and brought up in a 
country workhouse. Illegitimate, father 
unknown. 
sixteen goes into service in a farmer’s 
household. Thither, on a summer 
“reading” tour, come three young un- 
dergraduates. One falls in love with 
Sareel. Comes back. Makes blameless 
leve. Leaves her with the promise of 
writing. Letters intercepted. Youth, 
a flabby and fickle sort of gentleman, 
grows cool, after his 1esentment at her 
not answering his letters. Sareel mar- 
ries a good and devoted middle-aged 
man, who loves her; but she remains 
wife in name only. S. recovers her 
lover’s intercepted letters, goes at once 
to his rooms at Cambridge. Cool re- 
ception, Sareel disillusioned and seri- 
ously ill. Forgiving husband finds and 
takes her back—or is willing to. She 
spends her convalescence learning that 
it is her husband she cares for. Kiss 
curtain. This is satisfactory: Sareel 
is going to be happy. The book has 
merits of structure and style beyond 
the others in the group. 


Rosin. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

_ Company. 

A sequel or conclusion to “The Head 
of the House of Coombe.” Hapless, 
beautiful, clinging Robin, daughter of 
a Victorian vamp. Now grown up and 
secretary to the Dowager Duchess of 
Dart. Meets again young Donal, heir 
to the house of Coombe. The Fauntle- 
royish youth now “a sort of young su- 
perman.” Qh, so devoted to his mother, 
who now as of old wishes to part him 
from Robin. The War arrives. Donal 
is about to go. He says the time is 


By Diana Patrick. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com-: 


Gentle blood in her. At 
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short and we must snatch what we can. 
We will have each other in secret, since 
mother doesn’t like you, but here is a 
ring for you to wear when we are to- 
gether. “It makes you mine as much 
as if I had put it on in a church with a 
huge organ playing.” “Yes,” says 
Robin, “yes,” this being, with “Donal! 
Oh, Donal!”, her favorite remark. 

So Donal goes off to war, leaving 
Robin to “keep their sacred secret”; a 
somewhat difficult matter, as she is 
with child. Nervous work for Robin. 
People with titles are being killed 
“Young Lord Elphin- 
stowe a week ago—the last of his line.” 
No letters. Then Donal reported killed 
in action. Everybody cries for Donal, 
including Lord Coombe, who keeps his 
character merely by showing, like the 
late Dan Daly, “no muscular facial 
sign of emotion.” With the straightest 
of faces he now babbles the most volup- 
tuously sentimental confidences about 
his feeling for Donal and the piteous- 
ness of things in general. Coombe tells 
Robin about her condition, and it then 
transpires that she and Donal have 
been married by a young chaplain not 
long before Donal’s departure. No 
proof of the marriage, though. So 
Coombe must give her the protection of 
his name, for the sake of a possible 
heir to Coombe. So done: wife in se- 
cret and in law only. 

Thereafter we have merely to attend 
to Robin’s healing through a mysteri- 
ous dream-intercourse with Donal; the 
birth of a son; the final melting and 
humanizing of Lord Coombe; and the 
restoration of Donal to Robin’s arms. 
The apotheosis of Burnettian slush. 


2. Rebels and Victims of Sex 


THE LoveE-Story OF ALIETTE BRUNTON. 
By Gilbert Frankau. New York: The 
Century Company. 

The “idea” of this book is somewhat 
insistent from the outset: it is that 
neither law nor church can rightfully 
make a woman the property of her 
husband. 

Aliette is a young childless wife who 
has never loved her husband and has 
for some years “withdrawn herself” 
from him, on account of his known in- 
fidelity. The third person in the tri- 
angle is Ronnie Cavendish, soldier, 
gentleman, and sportsman. Aliette 
and he meet casually in the hunting- 
field. The grand passion. Resistance, 
compunctions—“No, no, this is wrong.” 
‘ , And you must think of your 
career.” . Ronnie’s mother, a 
genius eal old-fashioned, is an obsta 
cle. She is a sworn enemy of divorce. 
But she can’t stand against Ronnie’s 
happiness. So Aliette goes to live with 
him openly. She is only one among 
“the Aliettes of England! The women 
whose sole excuse for illegal matehood 
is love! There are half a million such 
in Great Britain today: women whose 
only crime is that, craving happiness, 
they have taken their happiness in de- 
fiance of some male.” But Hector 


Brunton will not give her her freedom 
till, at last, he has a change of heart, 
and yields, with apologies. 
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| HOTEL ELTON, Waterbury, Conn. 








THE AUTUMN 


Is the season of 
all seasons to take 


The 
IDEALIOUR 


‘ When, for a thousand 
miles through New 
England’s scenic won- 
derland, the autumn 
foliage is at its height. 
| 


Illustrated Route Book or Large Map 
in Colors Free at 1180 Broadway, or by 
mail from ALMON C. JUDD, 
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PENCERIAM 
ILVERED 
TEEL PEDS 


Will Not Corrode, 
Always Keep Bright 


Samples of ten different 
patterns and finish, sent on 
receipt of 10°cents, in- 
cluding a thirty-two-page 
booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
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HE Independent and the Weekly 

Review invites inquiries from its 

readers pertaining to travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best routes 
to reach them, and the cost; trips by 
land and sea,. European tours, etc. This 
department is under the supervision of 
an expert who has personally made many 
of the trips sh€é recommends, and is 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, 
etc. Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire, 
Here is a typical letter from a grate- 
ful subscriber who had written us for 
advice: 


“The Independent may be congrat- 
ulated on having a correspondent 
on its staff. so full of information 
and so ready to impa:t it.” 


The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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THE 
SOCIAL 
TREND 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Author of ‘‘Changing America," etc. 


One of the most readable and 
stimulating of today’s writers upon 
sociological subjects in this book 
says things new and of first im- 
portance on the menace of migrat- 
ing peoples, on birth rate and death- 
rate, on women in their new eco- 
nomic position, on politics, social 
service, prohibition, lawyers, news- 
papers, dismissal, wages, etc. 

PRICE $1.75 


353 Fourth 





SIDELIGHTS 
ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


Author of “American Literature Since 1870,”’ etc. 


Unlabored judgments—leisurely 
obiter dicta of an _ unhurried 
scholar—on the absurdity of con- 
sidering O. Henry anything more 
than a newspaper funny man, on 
H. L. Mencken as the “Billy Sun- 
day of American criticism,” on Jack 
London, on the bad influence of the 
good Longfellow, on the tragedy of 


Poe’s “Ulalume,” etc. 
PRICE $2.00 


New York 


— THE CENTURY CO. “ 














veil of imaginary 
terrors which has de- 
layed the opening up 
of the world of a vast 
region.” 

—E. W. Nelson, Chief 








“It has needed the en- THE NORTHWARD 
thusiasm and the 
facile pen of Stefans- COURSE F EM PIRE 
son to draw aside the 0 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

Author of “The Friendly Arctic” 


Illustrated with photographs, $2.00 


U. S. Biological Survey. | Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1 W. 47th St.,' New York 














“One of the Most Stimulating Factors 
in American Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished American and foreign authors have 
called the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 100 titles; Hand 
Bound Limp Croft Leather, at the low price of 95 cts. each. 


32-page Catalogue sent on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


115 West 40th St. 


New York 








$5,000 in Prizes to readers of GLOOM. The Devil’s 
Book. That new Snappy, Jazzy Magazine. Chuck 
full of Hilarity, Ridicule, Sarcasm, Jokes and Red 
Hot Editorials of TRUTH. When Gloomy Buy 
Gloom. Have a laugh with Old Nick himself. 
Published Monthly. For Sale on News Stands at 
25e per copy, $2.50 per year or direct from Gloom 
Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 








BRONZE Founpry 


MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 


(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th S8t., New York City 





WRIT For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 

Correspondents and story writers make 
big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
editor on request. PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE, 


973 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Whatever book you want 


a 


1S 


has it, or will get it 


NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
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“Bending, Ronold Cavendish kissed his 
wife’s warm fluttering eyelids and the 
soft downy head in the crook of her 
arm.” Curtain. 

All this is cleverly and readably told, 
for those who like a blend of Wells, 
Galsworthy, and Sinclair. But why 
does the London Daily Chronicle exalt 
it as “a daring story of modern life’? 
But for certain purple passages, “with 
a difference,” it seems quite an ordi- 
nary kind of thing. 


HEARTBEAT. By Stacy Aumonier. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

Barbara is the illegitimate child of a 
great English statesman. Does not 
know her illegitimacy until after his 
death. Her mother, a dancer, has gone 
to the dogs after being abandoned by 
Powerscourt. Barbara tries living with 
two maiden aunts, but longs for liberty 
and fame. Goes to live with a chorus 
girl, and becomes one herself. Marries 
a manager, who “pushes” her all he 
can, but cannot make a real actress of 
her. Doesn’t love her elderly husband, 
and presently becomes mistress of his 
secretary, a married man of no appar- 
ent charm or force. Husband finds 
them together, and by chance kills the 
man. Meanwhile, Barbara, or, as the 
stage knows her, “Fancy Telling,” has 
become pregnant by her lover. She 
leaves her husband, bears a son, lets 
him be adopted by a rich woman, and 
deliberately becomes a_ professional 
mistress. “One day he’ll tire of me,” 
she thought. ‘Well, when that day 
comes I shall look out for another—if 
I’m not too old.” 

Evidently the merit of this very old 
story must lie in the telling. Mr. Au- 
monier has an easy command of the 
current vernacular style of the 
“younger English novelists.” So far 
as his “Fancy Telling” goes, he has 
produced a documentary record true 
enough to life. In the blundering, gen- 
erous, earthy, “humid” manager, 
George Champneys, he has achieved a 
portrait of far greater distinction and 
deeper “human interest.” 


THE CLASH. By Storm Jameson. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 

From the author’s Foreword to the 
American Edition, one might suppose 
this story to be dominantly an in- 
terpretation of the clash between the 
English and American temperaments 
and cultures. But the more general 
clashes of war and of sex, of youth and 
age, of class and class, are also chroni- 
cled here. And the international clash, 
as represented by English Elizabeth 
and her lover American Jess, is only a 
part of the clash of sex as it has to 
do with them. She can take him as a 
lover, but when it comes to the point, 
she cannot leave her English husband 
for him; and this is only in part be- 
cause she cannot endure the thought of 
bearing children to an alien. It is a 
point of curious interest that Margaret 
Storm Jameson, author now of three 
novels and of some serious studies vf 
current literary, social, and economic 
problems, is an Englishwoman still in 
her twenties, married to an American, 
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to whom she has borne a son, and to 
whom she inscribes this book. 

She is, very much, of her time, but 
less recognizably of a literary school 
or manner than nineteen-twentieths of 
her contemporaries. She is eager and 
pointed rather than knowing and 
chatty. She writes with style instead 
of in fashion. Her explicitness is ex- 
treme, and at times, even in this day, 
disconcerting. But it lacks the self- 
consciousness not always absent from 
the explicitness of Messrs. Aumonier 
and Frankau. From the male point of 
view, one feels that Jess, her lover, for 
all his verisimilitude, is stultified by 
the brutality of his final words, when 
Elizabeth tells him she cannot leave 
her husband: “I’ve taken all I want. 
Your husband can have what is left.” 
Perhaps the American male resents 
the imputation that this caddish fling 
is a part of Jess’s character as an 
American barbarian. However, her 
husband, Jamie, with his conscious ac- 
ceptance of the other man’s leavings, 
does not cut much more of a figure. 

On the whole, the value of the book 
is that less of a finished and mature 
work, either as story or as interpreta- 
tion, than of a brilliant and ardent 
commentary on many aspects and in- 
terests of modern life. 

H. W. BoyNTOoN 


Science in Readable Form 

THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE. A Plain Story 
Simply Told. Edited by Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. In four volumes. 
Three volumes have now appeared in 
this country. 


‘= day has long passed since 
any one man could hope to cram 
into his brain all the science of his 
time, and it appears that nowadays no 
one can be found who will attempt sin- 
gle-handed to write a general and non- 
technical account of the several and 
much severed sciences, as H. G. Wells 
has outlined the history of the world. 
But Professor J. Arthur Thomson, of 
the University of Aberdeen, has pre- 
pared a similar “Outline of Science” 
by calling to his aid various collabo- 
rators, such as Sir E. Ray Lankester, 
Dr. Julian Huxley, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and by copious quotations and 
paraphrases from previous books of 
popular science. It is by no means “a 
plain story” that he has to tell, but it 
is as “simply told” as could well be, 
and even such difficult topics as the 
new theories of the constitution of the 
stellar universe and of the atom are 
explained in such a way that any 
reader with an intelligence quotient 
above 13 can get a good idea of what 
it all means. Those who have allowed 
their science to get out of date will find 
here an agreeable way of becoming ac- 
quainted with such novelties as hor- 
mones and vitamins, chromosomes and 
mutants, electrons and complexes. The 
unscientific reader will find it hard 
sledding in places and slippery in 
others, but for the most part it is easy 
going and safe traveling. The slip- 
periest place is the first chapter of the 
third volume, where Sir Oliver Lodge 
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rich theme for a biographer! 


than elsewhere? 


HERALD SQUARE 








A Biography of Unusual Interest 


William de Morgan 
and His Wife 


By A. M. W. Stirling 
$5.06 


A maker of lustre tea-sets and Persian vases, who “‘scarcely looked 
in a book for forty long years,”’ and then became a famous novelist— 
at sixty-seven!—an intimate friend of William Morris, Rossetti, and 
Burne-Jones;—a whimsical, charming personality, with a wife no 
less charming, herself an artist of unusual accomplishment—what a 


A host of intimate details—letters, humorous verses, anecdotes and 


conversations—make this book as entertaining as a novel to read. 


Do you know that books may be bought for much less at Macy's 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 





























* fe MEDITERRANEAN 


By Specially Chartered New White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
34,000 TONS 
Largest and Most Modern Steamer 
that ever Sailed for a Cruise 


From New York, January 20 
Returning March 28 


CRUISE LIMITED TO 500 GUESTS 


Tothe wondrous lands of the Inland Sea, 
so rich in artistic, historical, and educa- 
tional interest. Sixty-seven days of glori- 
ous cruising and shore excursions. A 
gorgeous 14,000-mile itinerary embracing 
Madeira, Spain(Cadiz, Seville,Granada), 
Gibraltar, Algeciras, Algiers, Tunis (Car- 
thage), Naples, Athens, Constantinople; 
sixteen days in EGYPT—Cairo, Luxor, 
Assouan, Philae, or PALESTINE—Haifa, 
Damascus, Tiberias, Nazareth, Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem. Naples, with Amalfi, 
Sorrento, etc.; Monaco with MonteCarlo 
and Nice. Optional visit to Paris and 
Londononthe homewardtrip. Stop-over 
privileges with return by other famous 
White Star Liners, MAJESTIC, OLYMPIC, 


etc. 
Full Information on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia SanFrancisco Montreal Vancouver 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


132nd DIVIDEND 





The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, October 16, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, 
September 20, 1922. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N August 15, 1922. 
DIVIDEND 107. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on Sept. 30, 1922, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on Sept. 6, 1922. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 











PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS 


of English, History, Civics, 
etc., in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges, are invited to 
address The Independent, 
140 Nassau St., New York, 
for full details concerning 
The Independent’s New and 
Better Plan for the use of 
current material in teaching. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA | 


250 West 103rd St., New Yerk City 
Between Central Park and Hudson River 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Without question the coolest 
location in the city. 
Subway express station at door, 
elevated two blocks away. 








SINGLE ROOM wiTtH PRIVATE BATH 
$3.00 AND UP 
DOUBLE ROOM witH PRIVATE:BATH 
OO AND UP 
Other suites in proportion. Also 
a few desirable unfurnished 
apartments on yearly lease. 











Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices. 


Special attention given to ladies 
travelling alone, 


S. L. ROOT, Manager 
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Froebel League Kindergarten Training School 


Normal and special courses. Model kindergartens 
and primary grades for nome ving and practice 
teaching. Residence. Circular W 

S. MARION B. B. LANGZETTEL, Director 
112 East 71st Street New York 





SAINT-ELIZABETH OF THE-ROSES (Episcopal) 
Mother School’’—C. 2. One hour 

she New York City. co A Tite. Kindergar- 
ten through elemental grades. Music, French, 
physical Training. Open. all year, Caeeieg. . 
toddard, Box I, Caldwell, N. Tel. 
Caldwell 604. 





KEUKA COLLEGE, eee Park, N.Y. 
A College for Wom 
Courses leading to BA. and B.S. 
Beautiful location, moderate a, high standards. 
A. H. Norton, Pd.D., Presiden 


DO YOU STAMMER? 


Sane methods based on many successful years’ 
experience and scientific research, for the correc- 
tion of all Speech Defects, employed in the 
sae Clinics at the Ithaca Conservatory of 
usic under the direction of 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 
Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, 
Board of Education, New York City. Lecturer, 
Post-Graduate Medical Hospital, New York City. 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Speech Improve- 
ment, Dormitories and complete equipment. 
Martin Institute for Speech Correction. 430 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y 


(Affiliated with the famous 

Arts School Ithaca Conservatory of Music) 
Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past twenty- 
four years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
Special course of training for Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua. Music (all » @locution, impersonations, 
novelty features. Growing demand for this kind of work, 
Short cut to lucrative public profession. Two-year 


graduation course. Address CHAUTAUQUA i? aed 
ArTs SOHOOL, 530 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


























Teachers’ Course, Lyceum ‘s TimnIh 
Course; Dramatic Course. Per- | 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
with private instruction. 

Graduates aaee to teach in 

Y. State Public Schools. 
a... Little Theatre. 
Unusual opportunities for Pub- 
lic appearances. Catalog. 


130 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 
ew York. 
Fall term opens Sept. 19th. & 
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LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 


A school for boys of 15 or under, fitting . all 
ry. an 

school center with true educational atmosphere, 
— life. All peal Rate gise 0. Ad- 
dress CHARLES BRUSIE, A.M. 











RENZELVER SCHOOL ®#*#4gc-41-tvosm 


A select school for your child in ideal and 
Special emphasis given 
For cata- 


Homelike surroundings, 
to physical development and correction. 
log write Hazel M. Schryver. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
College preparatory school for boys. 
Limited number | of pupils and _ freedo’ 





fare. year. 
J. B. Finn, Headmaster, 


Rapid pe, 
m from rigid 
class or; and facilities. 
Special ae given to sthlotios ‘and moral wel- 


Princeton, New Jersey. 





WILLISTON:. 4" 0°14 established progressive 


Thoreugh prep- 
Separ- 


*school for boys. 
aration for all colleges. Moderate rates, 
ate Junior school for young boys. Address: 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal, 


Massachusetts, Easthampton, Box R. 
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School Cou 
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Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practice— 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 


Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin J. 


30 Church Street New York City 
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treats of the divining rod and telep- 
athy and other such like “psychical 
phenomena” as though they were 
established facts. The inclusion of 
such unscientific material in an “out- 
line of science” is altogether misleading 
to the uncritical reader and will do a 
great deal of harm in this age of re- 
viving superstition. 

On the other hand, the clear and 
candid way in which the question of 
evolution is discussed will do a great 
deal of good, for the powerful move- 
ment in this country to suppress the 
teaching of evolution in the schools 
springs largely from a misapprehen- 
sion of what views are now held by sci- 
entific men and from an ignorance of 
what experimental work has been done 
in heredity during the last fifty years. 
The “origin of species” is today not a 
speculative question but a laboratory 
method, for unit traits can now be 
picked out from various species of 
plants, insects, and animals and com- 
bined into new species according to de- 
signs and specifications drawn up in 
advance. 

The chapter on “The Chemist as Cre- 
ator” will also contain much that is 
new to those who have not realized 
that the chemist of today is not con- 
tent with analyzing the substances 
found in nature, but boldly plans and 
constructs compounds that never exist- 
ed before, and are better suited‘to his 
purposes than anything nature pro- 
vides. The modern chemist not only 
breaks up and reconstructs the mole- 
cule, but even attacks the atom, al- 
though this by its very name was sup- 
posed to be indivisible. 

Many readers will find the descrip- 
tions of insect, bird, and mammalian 
life in the second volume the most in- 
teresting part of the work, though they 
are written for British rather than 
American readers. A certain insular- 
ity of outlook is also shown in the ex- 


| cessive preponderance of the portraits 


of British scientists in all the volumes 
and of British authors in the refer- 
ences and bibliographies. .But this is 
natural, since British men of science 
are apt to pay more attention to liter- 
ary form than are American. Pro- 
fessor Thomson himself writes a very 
graceful and fluent style, and he has 
devoted special attention here to the 
esthetic side of the subject. Bits of 
poetry are appositely introduced, and 
many of the illustrations are from fa- 
mous painting or statuary. There are 
some ten color plates and more than 
two hundred half-tones in each of the 
four volumes. 

The “Outline of Science” might more 
accurately be called by the name that 
Lankester has used for his popular 
books, “Fragments of Science,” since it 
does not aim to outline science in a 
systematic way. It merely “hits the 
high spots” and these not in any or- 
derly way. But this is just what the 
casual reader wants. He will not 
find any other book in print that will 
give him so comprehensive a survey of 
modern scientific thought in so compre- 
hensible a form. 
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